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HIS REPORT presents the results of 
motor-vehicle-use studies conducted dur- 
ing the summer of 1951 in six States—Arkan- 

sas, Louisiana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 

South Dakota, and Wisconsin. These studies, 

_and others of a similar nature that have since 
been undertaken, provide information about 

the characteristics of motor-vehicle ownership 

_and use that is not available from the ordinary 

types of traffic surveys. Similar data for a 
number of these characteristics were obtained 
in studies made by most of the State highway 
departments between 1930 and 1940, but it 

was generally believed that this information 

_ was no longer fully representative of existing 

- conditions. 

Since this report is based on data obtained 

| during a single season in 1951 in only six 

States (and some of the information was not 

| available for all six), the presentations made 

must be considered as being subject to modifi- 
cation as more information of wider coverage 

_ and more recent date is received. Further- 
more, because of their location, it should not 

be assumed that the findings of studies made 

in these few States are representative of the 

Nationwide situation. However, it is believed 
that the findings reported herein, especially 
those presented for individual population or 
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Motor-Vehicle-Use Studies 


BY THE DIVISION OF RESEARCH 


-THURLEY A. BOSTICK, Transportation Economist, 
ROY T. MESSER, Highway Transport Research Engineer, and 
“CLARENCE A. STEELE, Chief, Taxation and Economic Studies Section 


Up-to-date information about the characteristics of motor-vehicle ownership 
and use supplies some of the needs of highway administrators in the broad 
This report analyzes many of the findings 
that have recently become available from the first of the motor-vehicle-use 
studies conducted by the State highway departments since the close of World 


} 
The primary purpose of the report is to indicate to those who may have use 
for such information the types of data that are available from the motor-vehicle- 
| use studies and some of the principal relations that these data may best be used 
| to demonstrate—such information as the distribution of vehicle ownership 
geographically and by occupational groupings, the characteristics of vehicle 
use, including annual travel, road systems used, places of travel, trip length, 
and travel purpose, the age distribution of vehicles, the transportation media 
used by workers traveling to work, and the age and sex of motor-vehicle operators. 
) A secondary purpose of the report is to provide factual information based on 
the findings of the studies conducted in the six States covered, but it must be 
remembered that these States—located in the north central and south central 
__—s parts of the country—are not sufficiently well distributed to provide even an 
approximation of Nationwide coverage. 


occupation groupings, can be considered as 
being generally indicative, within reasonable 
range, of conditions that now exist. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


Motor-vehicle distribution —Among the char- 
acteristics of motor-vehicle distribution re- 
vealed by these studies were the following: 

Motor vehicles were owned or operated by 
residents of nearly three-fourths of all occupied 
dwelling units; the range was from 80 percent 
in unincorporated areas to 57 percent in cities 
of over 100,000 inhabitants. Motor vehicles 
were owned by 84 percent of all farm families. 

Two or more automobiles were owned in | of 
every 15 households. Trucks only were 
operated by residents of 1 of every 14 house- 
holds. 

The average age of all automobiles in use in 
1951 was 7.1 years; in 1941 it was 5.5 years. 
In 1951, 4 out of 10 vehicles in use were prewar 
models (built in 1941 or earlier). 

Motor-vehicle operators—Analyses of infor- 
mation reported about motor-vehicle operators 
showed the following significant character- 
istics: 

Fifty-three percent of all persons 14 years or 
older were licensed to drive. 
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Two-thirds of the licensed drivers 
males. 

About one-fourth of the licensed drivers of 
both sexes were found in the 30-39 age group, 
more than in any other group, 


were 


Travel to and from work.—These studies, 
which covered all modes of home-to-work 
transportation, revealed that the automobile 
was the principal means used by gainfully 
employed persons for such travel. The high- 
lights of the findings with respect to home-to- 
work transportation are as follows: 

Sixty-eight percent of all workers used 
transportation or walked between their homes 
and places of work; 32 percent worked at their 
place of residence (91 percent of the farmers 
and farm managers lived on the farms they 
operated). 

Sixty-one percent of the workers who used 
transportation or walked to and from their 
jobs used automobiles for all or part of the trip. 

Even in the group that lived less than 1 mile 
away, nearly one-half of the workers traveled 
to work by automobile. For those traveling 
greater distances, 67 to 85 percent traveled to 
work by ear, depending on the distance 
traveled. 

One out of six workers who used transpor- 
tation or walked to work walked the entire 
distance; 85 percent of these lived closer than 
1 mile. Beyond 1 mile from place of employ- 
ment, walking ceased to have significant in- 
fluence as a mode of travel to work. 

Only in cities of over 100,000 inhabitants 
did more than one-third of all workers use 
public transit as a means of travel to work. 
Even in these large cities more workers trav- 
eled by auto than by public transportation. 

Distribution of automobile travel.—These 
studies provided the distributions of auto- 
mobile travel for residents of the State by 
place of travel, according to the place of resi- 
dence and occupation of the principal oper- 
ator. 

Approximately one-half of the travel by 
both rural residents and residents of incor- 
porated places was on the rural primary roads. 

Travel on the local rural roads was mostly 
by the rural residents. 
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The percentage of travel on city streets by 
urban residents varied in direct. relation to the 
size of the city of residence. 

Trips confined entirely within one city or 
contiguous cities comprised one-half of the 
automobile travel within incorporated places 
by all residents of the State. In the large 
cities this proportion reached 75 percent. 

Only 8 percent of all travel occurred outside 
the State of residence. The range by occu- 
pation was from under 3 percent for farmers 
to about 11 percent for professionals, proprie- 
tors, and clerks. 

Farmers and farm managers used the local 
rural roads more and city streets less than any 
other occupational group. 

There was relatively little difference in the 
total use of primary State highways by ovcu- 
pational groups. The range was from 50 per- 
cent for farmers to 61 percent for the profes- 
sional group. 

Automobile trip lengths ——The pattern of 
highway use by passenger cars was found to 
be composed predominantly of short-length 
trips. 

Six of every ten one-way trips were under 
5 miles in length. Four-fifths of the trips 
were less than 10 miles in length. The aver- 
age one-way length of trip was 8.3 miles. 

One-half of the total travel resulted from 
trips of under 30 miles one-way length. 

Trip-length frequency distributions were 
similar for residents of each population group 
and for the several occupational groups. 
Trip-length frequency distributions were also 
generally similar for all purposes of travel 
except vacations and, to a lesser extent, medi- 
cal and dental. 

Shopping trips were the shortest and vaca- 
tion trips the longest, averaging 3.7 and 250 
miles, respectively. 

Purpose of travel—Automobile travel was 
analyzed according to purpose for which the 
trips were made. Some of the significant 
relations which were found in these analyses 
are outlined below. 

Sixty percent of the travel and 73 percent 
of the trips by passenger cars were for the 
purpose of ‘necessity’ travel (earning a 
living or family business). About three- 
fourths of this travel and two-thirds of the 
trips were made in connection with earning a 
living. One-half of the travel and two-thirds 
of the trips made in connection with earning 
a living resulted from travel to and from work. 

Both rural and urban residents performed 
about 45 percent of their total automobile 
travel in connection with earning a living. 

Family business and educational and related 
travel accounted for a greater proportion of 
the total travel by residents of unincorporated 
areas (25 percent) than it did for residents of 
incorporated places (14 percent). On the 
other hand, a higher proportion of travel for 
social and recreational purposes was found for 
the residents of incorporated places (43 per- 
cent) than of unincorporated areas (29 per- 
cent). 

“Necessity” travel—for earning a living or 
family business—averaged between 55 and 65 
percent for gainfully employed workers in most 
occupational groups. 
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Comparison with earlier studies.—It was pos- 
sible to make certain comparisons of auto- 
mobile travel between the motor-vehicle-use 
studies and the earlier road-use studies in four 
of the States. In spite of a major shift in the 
classification of rural mileage in Louisiana, 
the findings of the studies were remarkably 
consistent: 

Although the total travel on each class of 
roads and streets was considerably greater in 
1951 than in 1936, the proportion of travel on 
city streets to total travel decreased from 35 
to 27 percent. 

For residents of incorporated places, the 
travel distribution showed a decline in travel 
on city streets from 43 percent in 1936 to 36 
percent in 1951. For residents of unincor- 
porated areas, the travel distribution by place 
of travel in 1951 was almost identical to that 
of the earlier studies. 


DESCRIPTION AND STATUS OF STUDIES 


Statistical studies of motor vehicle use are 
not new. The present projects are but the 
latest in a series of similar investigations that 
have taken place over a period of more than 
20 years. The studies have all had a common 
basic set of purposes: to learn more about the 
characteristics of motor-vehicle ownership and 
use than can be learned from the ordinary types 
of traffic surveys. These purposes may be 
stated in more detail as follows: 

1. To learn how the ownership of auto- 
mobiles and trucks is distributed geographic- 
ally among rural residents and city dwellers, 
and among various occupational groupings. 

2. To determine the characteristics of the 
use made of private and commercial motor 
vehicles by the various ownership groups men- 
tioned above. These include estimates of an- 
nual travel of automobiles and trucks, road 
systems used and places of travel, and trip 
length and purpose of travel. 

3. To determine the age distribution of the 
automobiles owned by various segments of the 
population, and the age and weight distribu- 
tion of the commercial vehicles owned by the 
major groups, such as farmers and retail es- 
tablishments. 

4. To learn something about the rates of 
fuel consumption of motor vehicles, classified 
according to residence of owner, vehicle type, 
and age groups. 

5. To obtain information about the trans- 
portation media used by gainfully-employed 
workers in getting to and from work, 

Such information has many uses both to 
government agencies and to business and in- 
dustry. Perhaps its most important uses are 
in connection with the development of long- 
range plans for the construction and recon- 
struction of the several systems of roads in a 
given State, especially the financial and eco- 
nomic aspects of such programs. Data of 
these types are especially valuable in deter- 
mining equitable bases for the apportionment 
to highway purposes of motor-vehicle-user 
tax receipts. They have also been helpful in 
other State and Federal legislative programs. 

In times of national emergency such data 
are essential in the determination of the allo- 
cations of critical materials and equipment for 

















































the construction and maintenance of hig 
ways and the allocation of critical material 
such as steel and rubber, to industry for t 
manufacture of parts, tires, and accessories 
keep vitally needed vehicles in service. Dt 
ing World War II such information was als 
used in determining the bases upon whi 
motor fuel and tires were rationed to # 
public. 

Industry, especially in the automotive fie 
finds information obtained from such studi 
useful in planning and developing producti 
and markets. From time to time vario 
industry groups have made studies of 
motor vehicle and its usage to meet particul 
needs. Since such studies have been limi 
in their coverage, these groups have be 
especially anxious to have the benefit of t 
more inclusive data developed from the mote 
vehicle-use studies. 


Description of Present Studies 


The present motor-vehicle-use studies con 
bine features from several types of earli 
studies, notably the road-use and moto 
vehicle-allocation studies made during f 
period from 1935 to 1940; the war-industr 
transportation studies made during Wor 
War II; and the metropolitan area origin) 
and-destination studies that have been i) 
progress since the end of the war. They a 
sampling studies in which the sample base 


study. It has the advantage of being 
universal base for which reasonably currer! 
statistics are available for the Nation, th 
individual States, 
groupings or individual places within 
States. It also has the advantages of beir 
more stable, less inflated, and more readi} 
measurable than are motor-vehicle registr 
tions, which were used as the sampling ba 
for the road-use and motor-vehicle-allocati 
studies. (Motor-vehicle registrations cov 
the total registered in a whole year, rath 
than the number of vehicles in use a 
particular time.) 

The samples, which are scientifically draw 
are relatively small—often as small as one- 
of 1 percent in some population groups—b 
large enough to provide reasonable stabi 
in the values sought on a Statewide popu 
tion-group basis. In some States, w 
supplementary data on trucks are needé 
separate truck samples are drawn. In 
viewers are sent to call upon the residents 
each dwelling unit chosen in the samp 
The respondents are asked to provide t 
following information: 1 

1. Listing of residents of the dwelling ur 
indicating sex, approximate age, and whetl 
or not those of legal driving age poss 
vehicle operators’ permits; 

2. Occupational information about t 
residents who are gainfully employed, ¢ 
tance to place of work, and means of gett 
to work; } 

3. Inventory of automobiles ‘and oh 
regularly driven by residents of that dwe 
unit; 
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4. Estimated total annual travel of vehicles 
reported upon, and the fuel consumed by 
them; 

5. Description of motor-vehicle trips made 
by residents of the dwelling unit, ending on 
certain days, on which a resident was the 
driver of the vehicle. Information sought 
includes the origins and destinations of such 
trips, purposes, routes used, trip length, and 
number of persons carried in the vehicle. In 
the case of truck trips, the general description 
and weight of commodities hauled is also 
sought. 

The procedure recommended for the motor- 
vehicle-use studies provides for full-year 
coverage of ownership and travel data by 
dividing the sample to be obtained in each 
population group into four equal segments, 
one to be taken each season. By this means 
the effects of the seasons upon characteristics 
of travel will be properly reflected for each 
population group. A further indication of 
the annual character of long-distance travel is 
obtained by asking the respondents to provide 
information about all trips of more than 7 
days duration made during the last 12 months 
prior to the time of interview. 

However, the complete 1-year study de- 
seribed above has not been made in all States 
where the motor-vehicle-use study has been 
undertaken. Where the sampling covered 
/only one or two seasons, special analysis 
| procedures had to be designed to expand the 
| data obtained to an annual basis. Where all 
four seasons were covered, the analysis of the 
| travel and related data obtained involved a 
Straightforward expansion by which the level 
of each seasonal segment of the sample was 
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raised to the level of the universe for that 
season by the application of expansion factors 
reflecting the relation of the sample to the 
universe. The combination of the seasonal 
data to obtain figures for a year is a relatively 
simple process. 

Unlike the ordinary traffic survey, the 
motor-vehicle-use study is not intended to 
obtain any information about the use of the 
highways of the State being studied by vehi- 
cles not registered or kept there. It does, 
however, provide information about total 
vehicle use—in and outside of State of resi- 
dence—of private and commercial vehicles that 
is not obtained in the ordinary traffic survey. 
Also, the motor-vehicle-use study provides 
information about the rural-urban breakdown 
of trips that is not obtained in the traffic 
survey. 

The studies were conducted by the State 
highway departments as highway planning 
projects, with the technical cooperation of 
the Bureau of Public Roads. The highway 
departments have used great care in selecting 
the enumerators who contacted the respond- 
ents, and public reaction to the study has been 
very good. In two instances, the highway 
departments have enlisted the services of the 
United States Bureau of the Census in organ- 
izing and conducting the field work; in all other 
instances the enumerators have been employ- 
ees of the highway departments. 


Status of Motor-Vehicle-Use Studies 


In August 1954, motor-vehicle-use studies 
had been completed or were then in progress in 
20 States and in the Territory of Hawaii. 
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Figure 1.—States participating in the motor-vehicle-use studies; August 1954, 


Their location and status are shown graphi- 
cally in figure 1. Thirteen of these studies 
were of the full, extended type; i. e., they 
cover the four seasons of an entire year. 
Three were of the modified-extended type where 
the size of the sample taken was somewhat 
less than would be taken in a complete full- 
year study, and the sampling was confined to 
one or two seasons. The remaining five 
studies were of the limited type in which the 
size of the sample taken was approximately 
equal to that which would normally be taken 
in a single season, and the interviewing was 
completed within one season. The limited 
study is intended only to be used in connec- 
tion with data obtained in other States in 
determining regional characteristics of vehicle 
ownership and travel; the samples taken are 
usually not large enough to provide stable 
statistics for the one State only. 

In one State, South Dakota, the officials 
were so well pleased with the results of a 
limited study that they have since made a 
complete extended study. 


Coverage of This Report 


Although interviewing is complete and 
analysis complete or far along in a number of 
States, data for only a few have so far been 
furnished to the Bureau of Public Roads, and 
some of those reports are incomplete. Ac- 
cordingly, it has been necessary to base this 
report upon the results obtained in only a few 
States, and the presentations made must be 
considered as being only preliminary and sub- 
ject to modification as more information from 
other States is received. The data shown 
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Table 1.—Dwelling-unit bases and motor-vehicle-use study samples in six States 


State and type of study 


Arkansas (limited) 

Louisiana (modified extended) 
North Dakota (limited) 2 
Oklahoma (limited) 

South Dakota (limited) 3 
Wisconsin (limited) 


Incomplete 
Original Effective sample contacts 
estimate Total 
of dwell- con- 
Non- tacts 
in usable | Re- | made 
sample inter- | fusals 
views 
3, 468 31 10 3, 658 
5, 063 560 (1) 5, 638 
44] 1 <tc 346 
1, 502 208 20 1, 706 
523 9 1 523 
2, 599 2, 151 58 12 2, 221 
13, 596 13,182 | 867 43 14, 092 


3, 487, 935 





1 Included with nonusable interviews. 





2 North Dakota also conducted a full-scale road-use study. 


2 South Dakota has since made an extended motor-vehicle-use study, the results of which were not available at the time 


of this report. 


Table 2.—Comparisons of total populations from Census estimates with estimates obtained 


from motor-vehicle-us 


Total popula- 
tion, 1950 


3, 434, 575 


1 





1 Persons under 14 years of age excluded. 


herein include the modes of travel used in 
going to and from work, the distribution of 
licensed motor-vehicle operators, the charac- 
teristics of motor-vehicle distribution, and the 
characteristics of travel, such as distribution 
and purposes of travel by systems and classes 
of places and length of trips. The data were 
developed from reports received from six 
States: Arkansas, Louisiana, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. As 
will be indicated in the text, some types of 
information were available for all six States; 
some for only four or five of the six. 

Information relating to total annual travel 
and average annual mileage per vehicle is 
omitted from this report since the studies 
made by the six States were conducted in the 
summer season only. 

Table 1 indicates the coverage of these 
studies on a Statewide basis, and shows the 
dwelling-unit universe, the original estimates 
of the samples to be obtained, the effective 
samples obtained, and the incomplete inter- 
views reported. Because of the differing 
sample rates employed in the various popula- 
tion groups, it is not possible to calculate 
the effective Statewide sampling rate from 
these data. 

The procedures recommended for the ex- 
tended studies are designed to provide general 
coverage of the “universe” of private and 
commercial automobiles, trucks, and tractor- 
trucks domiciled in any State studied. The 
hypothesis upon which the sampling methods 
is based considers that through the dwelling- 
unit contacts a representative cross-section of 
operators of all classes of these vehicles, 
including drivers of fleet-operated vehicles, 
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e study data in six States 


Difference, 
motor-vehicle- 
use estimate 
from Census 
estimate 


July 1, 1951, 
total 
population 
(Census 
estimate) 


Estimated 
population, 
motor-vehiale- 
use study 


1, 325, 000 
2; 747, 000 
602, 000 


2, 740 647, 000 
3, 481, 000 


11, 064, 000 


3, 680, 043 
10, 903, 628 


0, 958, 871 


such as company-owned automobiles assigned 
to salesmen, and of over-the-road transport 
trucks, would be obtained. However, the 
total number of some of these classes of ve- 
hicles in operation in most States is relatively 
small, and the sampling rates ordinarily em- 
ployed even in the extended studies are so low 
that it is not to be expected that the samples 
obtained will be large and stable enough to 
permit separate analyses to be made for such 
groups. It is for that reason that the supple- 
mentary truck studies previously mentioned 
are made. 

In the case of limited studies, such as those 
reported upon here, the total truck samples 
obtained in some population groups were 
extremely small and their stability is open 
to question. Consequently, presentations of 
travel and trip-length information for trucks 
have been omitted from this report. 


Reliability of Data 


Although certain tests of the reliability of 
the information obtained in the motor-vehicle- 
use studies can be made by statistical esti- 
mates, perhaps the most reliable indications 
are found when values computed from the 
samples are compared with totals for those 
items that are known or can be readily approxi- 
mated from other sources. For example, table 
2 shows comparisons of known and estimated 
population totals for the six States for which 
data are presented in this report. It can be 
seen that the population estimates obtained 
by expanding the samples very closely approxi- 
mated the estimates made by the Bureau of 
the Census for 1951. Other comparisons 


















































which have indicated a satisfactory level o 
reliability in the motor-vehicle-use study da 
include comparisons of total travel on rura 
highways with figures obtained from the regu- 
lar traffic surveys, and comparisons of esti 
mated vehicles in service with numbers 0 
vehicles registered. 

This report also contains comparisons 0 
data obtained in these studies with like infor- 
mation derived from the prewar road-use 
studies, the reliability of which has been 
reasonably substantiated. The findings of 
these studies display marked similarity to 
those of the earlier studies. 

Since all but one of six motor-vehicle-use 
studies reported on herein were of the limited 
type, and since the six States are not so located 
geographically as to provide even an approxi- 
mation of Nationwide coverage, it was be- 
lieved that it would be undesirable to place 
too much emphasis in this report upon the 
specific values found in these particular studies. 
Such data might be taken to have Nationwide 
implications which may not be substantiated, 
to the same degree at least, as further data 
become available. For that reason the pres- 
entations that follow are limited largely to 
percentage distributions. These yield a clear | 
indication of the relations involved, which | 
probably will not be greatly modified by the 
findings of studies completed subsequently, 
although even this is conjectural. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE OWNERSHIP 


One of the major purposes in making the 
motor-vehicle-use studies is to learn how the 
ownership or situs of automobiles and trucks 
is distributed geographically and among var- 
ious economic groupings within the population. 
This report presents preliminary information 
on these subjects that have been obtained in 
the studies made in the six States previously 
mentioned. : 

In these studies, the place of ownership is 
considered to be the place of residence of the 
regular driver of the vehicle. By far the 
greater number of vehicles reported upon were 
owned and operated by the respondents from 
their places of residence. 
4 


Distribution of Motor Vehicles 


Figure 2 and table 3 indicate for the six 
States combined the percentage classification 
of occupied dwelling units, in total and by 
population groups, according to nature of 
motor-vehicle distribution. This same infor- 
mation for individual States with population 
groups combined is shown in figure 3. . 

It will be noted, in figure 2 and in many of 
the following figures, that data are repre- 
sented for all places combined, then separately 
for unincorporated and incorporated places, 
and finally for each population group of the 
incorporated places. 

From table 3, it may be observed that 27 
percent of all dwelling units (households) for 
all population groups combined reported that 
neither cars nor trucks were owned. In the 
unincorporated areas only 20 percent of the 
dwelling units were without either automobiles 
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or trucks, while the cities of 100,000 inhabi- 
tants or more reported 43 percent. This points 
out the obvious—the essentiality of motor ve- 
hicles to those living in rural areas and the 
effects of adequacy of public transportation 
and the expense of motor-vehicle ownership 
upon residents of the largest cities. 

Among the individual States, the range in 
dwelling units with no motor vehicles, as 
shown in figure 3, was from 4 percent in 
North Dakota to 45 percent in Louisiana. 
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Figure 2.—Occupied dwelling units in each population group classified by number of vehicles operated 


by residents; summer of 1951, six States. 


Households reporting one automobile only 
and no other vehicles comprised 47 percent of 
the total for the six States, with a range of 
from 36 percent in Arkansas to 57 percent in 
South Dakota. The ownership of one auto- 
mobile, and no other type of motor vehicle, 
was lowest in the unincorporated areas and 
highest in the medium-sized cities of 25,000— 
99,999 population. 

Multiple-car ownership (without the ac- 
companying ownership of trucks) did not bulk 


Table 3.—Classification of occupied dwelling units by population groups, according to 
nature of motor-vehicle distribution; ! summer of 1951, six States ? 














Population group 
7 
Classification ey Tol Incorporated places with population of— 
incor- 
sroups porated 
areas | 411 places Lessthan} 5,000- 25,000- | 100,000 
Pp 5,000 24,999 | 99,999 | and over 
DISTRIBUTION BY POPULATION GROUPING 

Dwelling units having: Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pecks Pet. Pet 
ONGATLO Oli yea is tae sae tees e se 46.9 37.9 52.7 53.8 53.7 60.9 5.5 
Two or more autos only...---..-.------ 6.6 6.2 6.8 5.9 6.3 7.0 7.9 
AtLO(S) and trick (§)& = -22-- 2 o2. 25 11.9 21.8 5.6 7.6 7.5 5.7 202 
ebruck (s)onlys82 22 2 25222 Fok 3 e5 a Tal 14.1 2.6 4.9 2.6 1.6 1.3 
7 All dwelling units having vehicles-_--_- 72. 5 80.0 67.7 72.2 70.1 75. 2 56.9 
Dwelling units having no autos or trucks-_.- 27.5 20.0 32.3 27.8 29.9 24.8 43.1 
All oceupied“dwelling units_-._......----.- 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

DISTRIBUTION BY DWELLING-UNIT CLASSIFICATION 
Dwelling units having: 

i NT EYTS LPT Y CET by aye a le Ss ap aa 100.0 31.6 68. 4 19.4 16.2 15.2 17.6 
; Two or more autos only..-------------- 100. 0 37.0 63.0 15.1 13.6 12.6 21.7 
| AEE) One Lr tiCk(S)8. 0 el ne 100.0 71.5 28. 5 10.6 8.9 5.6 3.4 
] TTT CUR ly a es a 100.0 77.4 22.6 GE 5.1 2.6 3.2 
All dwelling units having vehicles_- 100.0 43.2 56. 8 16.8 13.6 12.2 14.2 
| Dwelling units having no autos or trucks--- 100.0 28. 5 71.5 yea 15.3 10.6 28. 5 
All occupied dwelling units. ....----------- 100.0 39.2 60.8 16.9 14.1 11.7 18.1 
Number of occupied dwelling units...-----.-- 8, 355, 023 |1, 318, 582 |\2,041,441 | 565,820 | 478,281 | 393,294 | 609,046 


3 Including tractor-trucks but not semitrailers or trailers. 
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1 For the most part, the vehicles are owned in the places where the respondents reside. In some instances, however, they 
are garaged and/or owned elsewhere and operated regularly by a person or persons living at the dwelling unit. 
3 Arkansas, Louisiana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 


large in any population group, all appearing 
to cluster rather closely around the average 
for all groups of 7 percent of the total of all 
dwelling units. Here the range was from 4 
percent in Arkansas to 8 percent in Wisconsin. 


Cases in which one or more automobiles 
and one or more trucks were owned or kept 
at the same dwelling unit were reported for 
12 percent of all dwelling units, and ranged 
from 5 percent in Louisiana to 30 percent in 
North Dakota, a situation which may be 
traceable to the difference in the types of 
agriculture practiced in the two States. As 
might be expected, the ownership of both 
automobiles and trucks in a household was 
concentrated in the unincorporated areas, 
where such ownership was reported for 22 
percent of all households. In contrast, owner- 
ship of combinations of vehicles was reported 
for only 2 percent of the dwelling units in 
cities of 100,000 inhabitants or more. 


Dwelling units for which the ownership of 


‘trucks only was reported included 7 percent 


of the six-State total, and ranged from 2 per- 
cent in Wisconsin to 16 percent in Arkansas. 
Among the various population groups the 
range was from 14 percent in the unincorpo- 
rated areas to 1 percent in the incorporated 
places of 100,000 inhabitants and more. 


Some of the differences in the chacteristics 
of motor-vehicle ownership among the six 
States may be observed more readily in figure 
3. By far the largest percentage of families 
owning no vehicles were found in the two 
Southern States of Arkansas and Louisiana, 
37 and 45 percent, respectively. On the other 
hand, the lowest percentage of families without 
motor vehicles was found in North Dakota 
where only 4 percent were reported. Owner- 
ship of one or more passenger cars and no 
trucks ranged from about 41 percent each in 
Arkansas and Louisiana to 65 percent each 
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Figure 3.—Occupied dwelling units in each State classified by number of vehicles operated by residents; 
summer of 1951, six States. 
in South Dakota and Wisconsin. The in- remembered that the six States reported on other groups. One of these differences, 


cidence of truck ownership either with or with- 
out automobiles was by far the greatest in 
North Dakota, where 35 percent of the dwell- 
ing units fell into this class. 


Motor Vehicles on Farms 


It is a common assumption that the average 
American farmer today is almost completely 
dependent upon motor vehicles to provide 
transportation for himself and his family, and 
to carry his products to market and his sup- 
plies to the farm. It has been generally as- 
sumed that in farming areas there is usually at 
least one motor vehicle owned at each oper- 
ating farm unit, and that both automobiles 
and trucks will be found at many. The 
preliminary findings of the motor-vehicle-use 
studies not only substantiate this assumption, 
but also provide some very enlightening 
supplemental information. 

Incidentally, if it appears that this report 
devotes considerable attention to the farmer 
and his use of motor vehicles, it should be 


Table 4.—Comparisons of distributions of farms according to acreage as determined from 1950 Census of Agriculture and as reported in 
motor-vehicle-use studies; ! sammer of 1951, six States 













are predominantly agricultural. 

An indication of the reliability and stability 
of the motor-vehicle-use study samples is 
shown in table 4. This table indicates reason- 
able similarity in the distribution of farms 
according to acreage between the information 
obtained in the 1950 Census of Agriculture 
and that obtained in the motor-vehicle-use 
studies. As might be expected, the best 
comparison was found in Louisiana where 
the largest sample was taken. It will be noted 
that in four of the six States the percentage 
of farms containing less than 10 acres is 
greater in the motor-vehicle-use study totals 
than in the Census totals. This undoubtedly 
arises from differences in the definitions of 
farms used in the two investigations. In some 
States the motor-vehicle-use study interview- 
ers classified as farms many small homesteads 
which were not so classified by the census 
enumerators. Other minor differences in 
definition are known to exist which would 
particularly affect the distribution of farms 
of less than 10 acres as compared with the 





Percentage distribution of farms according to acreage 





resulting in a high percentage of farms of less 
than 10 acres, was the classification in the 
Wisconsin study of all dwelling units in 
the unincorporated areas as farms. 

Figure 4 indicates, for the six States 
combined, the percentage distribution of 
motor-vehicle ownership by farm-acreage 
groupings. Over 84 percent of all families 
living on farms owned automobiles or trucks 
or both. Among the various acreage groups 
the range was from 52 percent on the farms 
of 10-29 acres to over 95 percent on the four 
farm-acreage groups of 180 acres or more. 
For farms of all sizes combined, the range 
among the samples obtained in the six States 
was from about 65 percent in Arkansas and 
Louisiana to 100 percent in North Dakota. 

For all farms it may be noted that ownership 
of automobiles only was reported for 43 
percent, with ownership of one or more 
automobiles together with one or more trucks 
accounting for an additional 26 percent. 
Ownership of trucks only was reported for 
15 percent. 














Size group Six States Arkansas Louisiana North Dakota Oklahoma South Dakota Wisconsin 
Census | Study Census Study Census Study Census Study Census Study Census Study 
Acres tee Pet. Pe: eet. Pet. cbs Pet. Pet. ees Pet. Pet. Pet. Pet. Pe: 

oss thand0.o-.- 0d ee Se 6.3 11.4 9.0 13. 4 12,2 15.4 0.9 (2) 5.5 8.8 Qat 1.8 3.5 14.8 
eC oS eee pl SR cipal one A ete BA 13.4 10.3 21.7 24.1 33.7 28.0 9 (2) 7.3 4.9 1.8 (2) 4.1 4.1 
BOD As toss sices ee eee es 10.9 8.8 17.5 15.8 21.0 21.2 aed. (2) 8.1 6.7 14 5 6.6 5.4 
50-99 pare eaten ig aes mle ote 17.1 19.3 22.0 21.9 16.3 19.0 1.4 (2) 15.8 18.2 3.3 2.7 25.0 26.8 
100-1 79 ppucln aaraiiualeuettoatate + aereae 20.9 23.3 16.7 14.1 8.4 8.6 8.2 4.7 25.6 34.7 15.7 29.9 37.5 30. 5 
DROBO tee enn cannboerneskcameue 8. 8 8.3 5.9 5.5 2.9 3.2 5.0 2.7 11.0 7.3 12.0 9.5 14.5 12.9 
BOROD So enon cecane re eeeeoee 12.7 9.8 4.8 2.8 2.9 3.2 35.7 41.6 17.3 14.3 32.9 22.2 7.8 3.9 
500-999... _- +-~------------------- 6.6 5.8 ae 1 Bre eye 1.2 33.8 36.9 6.5 3.6 17.6 17.6 .9 Lil 
2,000 ANd OVvePs a Sn ceeec cease 3.3 3.0 ay ad 1 Bai! a2 13.4 14,1 2.9 15 13.2 15.8 aa! 5 
AS TRIMS. 5 ese ogee ae 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 . 0 





1 Motor-vehicle-use studies exclude those few farms where acreage was not reported. 
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2 None reported. 
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Families living on farms of less than 10 
acres had the highest percentage of one- 
automobile ownership, 53 percent. Perhaps 
one reason for the large number of one-auto- 
mobile owners in this acreage group is that 
many of the people living on these small 
homesteads have other employment by which 
they obtain or supplement their income. 
Most of these “farms’’ probably do not 
produce sufficiently to warrant ownership 
of trucks. 

Families living on farms of 10-29 acres had 
the highest percentage of non-ownership of 
vehicles, 48 percent, while those living on 
farms in the 30-49 acre group reported the 
next highest incidence of non-ownership with 
30 percent. These figures are both much 
higher than the comparable 16 percent for 
The farms of 10-29 acres 
include many 
subsistence-farming operations which produce 
only small quantities of products for sale. 
The Census data shown in table 4 clearly 
indicate the concentration of these smaller 


farms in Arkansas and Louisiana. 


Less than 7 percent of farms in all acreage 
groups reported two or more automobiles only, 
with a range from 2 and 3 percent in Louisiana 
and Arkansas, respectively, to 11 percent in 
Wisconsin. Among the individual acreage 
groups, the range was from 2 percent in the 
case of the farms of 1,000 or more acres to 10 
percent in the case of farms containing 
100-179 acres. 

Of all families living on farms of all sizes, 
27 percent owned one or more automobiles 
and one or more trucks. Among individual 
acreage groups the range was from 6 percent 
in the 10-29 acreage group to 68 percent in 
the 1,000 or more acreage group. The per- 
centage of farms having both automobiles and 
trucks rises rapidly as the acreage becomes 
larger. Arkansas and Louisiana reported the 
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Figure 4.—Occupied farm dwelling units in each farm-acreage group classified by number of vehicles operated 


by residents; summer of 1951, six States. 


lowest percentage of families owning both cars 
and trucks, 8 and 9 percent, respectively, 
while the range in the other States was from 
23 percent in Oklahoma to 58 percent in 
North Dakota. 

In the six States, 15 percent of farm families 
owned trucks only, with a range from 7 percent 
on the farms of less than 10 acres to 21 percent 
on the farms of 30-49 acres. Many families 
residing on farms use a truck for all their 
travel needs. In three States, over 20 percent 
of all farms of all sizes had trucks only; the 
other three States reported less than 10 
percent in this category. 


Age of Automobiles in Use 


In 1941, according to the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, the average auto- 
mobile in use in the United States was only 
5.5 years old.!. In 1951, according to this 
source, the average passenger car in use was 
7.1 years old. The same source also indicates 
that the average age of motor vehicles at time 
of scrappage has increased fairly steadily from 
6.5 years in 1925 to 13.5 years in 1950.! Since 
1936 the average age at scrappage has in- 
creased at an annual rate of about one-third 
year. In 1941, for example, it was 10.2 years, 
and was probably about 13.8 years in 1951. 

Better-built vehicles, better roads, wartime 
cessation of civilian motor-vehicle production, 
and improved economic conditions that have 
enabled more relatively low-income families to 
own automobiles are undoubtedly among the 
factors that have contributed to the increase 
in the average ages of vehicles now in service. 

Table 5 indicates the distribution of auto- 
mobiles in use classified by year models as 
reported by the motor-vehicle-use studies 
conducted in Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 





1 Automobile Facts and Figures, 32nd ed., 1952, pp. 17, 19. 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, Detroit, Mich. 


and Wisconsin. Table 5 also compares the 
results of the motor-vehicle-use studies with 
the vehicle registrations for the same four 
States,? and the vehicle registrations for the 
United States.!. The three distributions are 
closely parallel. 





2 Automotive Industries, 34th annual statistical issue, vol. 
106, No. 6, March 15, 1952, pp. 108-115. 


Table 5.—Passenger cars in use, classified 
by year model: motor-vehicle-use studies 
compared with vehicle registrations; sum- 
mer of 1951, four States 1 


Motor- 
vehicle- 
use stud- 
ies, sum- 
mer of 
1951, four 
States ! 


Vehicle registra- 
tions, July 1, 1951 2 





Year model 
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States 
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All year models 





Number of vehicles, 
all year models __-_- 








2,172, 461 |2, 834,756 \38, 516, 000 








1 Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. 

2 For sources, see text footnotes 1 and 2, this page. 

3 This table differs slightly from figure 5 in that it includes 
those vehicles for which the year model was not reported. 
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Figure 5.—Passenger cars in use, classified by year model and by residence of principal operator; summer of 1951, four States. 


Population-group characteristics 


Figure 5 indicates the distribution of pass- 
enger cars in use by age and by population 
group of residence of the operators. The 
information shown is for the four States for 
which data are presented in table 5. 


Slightly less than 61 percent of the auto- 
mobiles reported upon were owned in incor- 
porated places; the remaining 39 percent were 
owned in unincorporated areas. About 55 
percent of all vehicles were postwar models, 
less than 3 percent were manufactured during 
World War II, and nearly 42 percent were 
manufactured before 1942. 


The ownership of the newer vehicles—those 
produced since 1945—appeared to be more 
heavily concentrated in the incorporated 
places, especially in the cities having popula- 
tions of 100,000 or more, where 64 percent of 
all vehicles were postwar models. Among the 
four States, the postwar-model automobiles 
found in all population groups ranged from 49 
percent in Oklahoma to 60 in Arkansas. 

For all population groups combined in all 
four States, 8 percent of the passenger cars 
reported were 1951 models. Among the indi- 
vidual States, the range was narrow, from 7 
percent in Oklahoma to 10 percent in Arkan- 
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sas. In considering the 1951 cars—the new 
cars at the time of the studies—it should be 
borne in mind that they had only been in 
production for a half-year, since the studies 
were conducted in the summer of 1951. 

Almost 16 percent of all automobiles owned 
in all population groups combined were 1950 
models, which were 1 year old at the time of 
this study; there were more of these than any 
other year model covered by this report. In 
Louisiana 19 percent of all automobiles re- 
ported were 1950 models, the highest percent- 
age reported by any one of the four States. 

Automobiles that were 2 years old—1949 
models—accounted for 12 percent of all cars 
of all ages reported. There was relatively 
little variation in the ownership of these 
automobiles between the unincorporated areas 
and the incorporated places. 

Passenger cars 3 to 5 years old—1946—48 
models—accounted for only 19 percent of all 
vehicles reported. Although 1947 and 1948 
models were found to represent a greater pro- 
portion of all vehicles owned in incorporated 
places than in unincorporated areas, the op- 
posite was true for the 1946 models. 

The ownership of vehicles produced during 
the war period, 1942-45, and before the war 
(prior to 1942) was found to be greater in the 


unincorporated areas. Fifty percent of all 
vehicles owned in unincorporated areas in the 
four States combined were prewar models, 
while an additional 3 percent were manufac- 
tured during the war. The corresponding 
percentages for incorporated places were 36 
and 2, respectively. Among the individual 
States, Wisconsin reported the lowest per- 
centage of war and prewar automobiles in the 
unincorporated areas, with 48 percent so 
shown. The highest percentage was 62. 
reported for Oklahoma. 

The finding that older automobiles pre- 
dominate among passenger cars owned in 
unincorporated areas is in line with the find: 
ings of earlier studies, such as the motor 
vehicle-allocation and road-use studies. Wher 
these surveys were made in the middle an¢| 
late 1930’s it was believed that this finding 
was largely the result of the combined effects 
of the depression and drought that had beer) 
plaguing widespread portions of the rura 
areas of the nation. Now, however, it ap 
pears that the phenomenon is a continuing 
one, persisting in good times as well as bad. _ 


Occupational-group characteristics 


The occupational classification adopted for 


the presentation of matormehidie nae singe 
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data is essentially that adopted for the urban- 
jarea origin and destination studies made by 
|the State highway departments with the 
cooperation of the Bureau of Publie Roads. 
It is based upon a classification originally 
developed by the Bureau of the Census. 

| Although most of the classifications used are 
self-explanatory, some require clarification. 
‘For example, “‘craftsmen, foremen, and skilled 
Naborers” include such occupations as boiler- 
jmakers, carpenters, cement finishers, elec- 
jtricians, inspectors, locomotive engineers and 
firemen, mechanics, structural steel workers, 
jand tailors. The terms “operatives” and 
\“semiskilled workers’ include apprentices, 
Jvehicle operators (such as bus and truck 
idrivers), operators of stationary machines, 
miners, railroad brakemen, dockhands, seam- 
jstresses, and other workers from whom similar 
levels of training or skill are _ required. 
\“Protective-service workers” include person- 
ynel in the armed forces, police, fire fighters, 
| watchmen, and the like. 

| Although not an occupational group in the 
jusual sense, the “housewife” category was 
|set up separately because of the large number 
|of instances in which it was found that the 
| housewife was the owner, and often the sole 
‘operator, of a motor vehicle. 

Figure 6 indicates the distribution of passen- 
ger cars by occupation of the principal 
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10.0% 


OPERATIVES, SEMISKILLED, 
& UNSKILLED LABOR - 20.0% 


operator and by age of vehicle. 
cases reported the owner and _ principal 
operator were the same person. Conse- 
quently, the term owner is used in these 
discussions. These data are for the States of 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Wisconsin. 

It may be noted in figure 6, for the four 
States combined, that farmers and farm 
managers owned 20.2 percent of all cars of all 
year models. The next largest group of car 
owners was the operatives, semiskilled and 
unskilled workers, and laborers, with 20.0 
percent of the vehicles so reported. Among 
the individual States there was little variation 
from this average. Craftsmen and foremen 
owned 17 percent of all the cars, with a range 
in the four States from 15 percent in Oklahoma 
to 20 percent in Louisiana. Store and office 
clerks owned 10 percent of all cars of all 
occupational groups, with a range among the 
four States from 6 percent in Wisconsin to 16 
percent in Oklahoma. 

As has been demonstrated in past studies, 
two factors, income and use requirements, 
seem to have an important bearing on the 
relative ages of cars owned by workers in 
various occupational groups. Thus, between 
75 and 80 percent of all cars reported driven 
by traveling salesmen and agents, professionals 
and semiprofessionals, and proprietors, man- 
agers, and officials were postwar models. 


In nearly all 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HOUSEWIVES 6.4% 


AGENTS, ETC. 


CRAFTSMEN, FOREMEN, 
& SKILLED LABOR 


16 YEARS & OLDER 
(1935 & OLDER) 
5.8% 


TO 15 YEARS OLD-- 


SEMIPROFESSIONALS 


On the other hand, only 40 to 50 percent of the 
cars owned by farmers and farm managers, 
operatives, semiskilled and unskilled workers 
and laborers, and retired persons had been 
manufactured since the end of World War II. 

Three of the occupational groupings are 
worthy of comment even though the total car 
ownership in two of them is relatively unim- 
portant. These are the housewives, others, 
and occupation not reported classifications. 
The housewife group reported a considerably 
higher-than-average percentage of newer cars 
owned, while both of the other groups reported 
a much lower-than-average percentage of such 
vehicles. The explanation of these observed 
characteristics may be that the housewife 
group includes a relatively high representation 
of multi-car families, which are generally 
found in the higher-income brackets and so 
can afford to own newer automobiles. The 
other two groups probably include many 
students, itinerant workers, and persons of no 
regular occupation, all of whom generally 
have low incomes and so cannot afford to own 
the newer cars. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MOTOR-VEHICLE OPERATORS 


Although at the present time the laws of 
all States and the District of Columbia require 
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Figure 6.—Passenger cars in use, classified by year model and by occupation of principal operator; summer of 1951, four States. 
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Table 6.—Proportion of total population licensed as motor-vehicle operators in each age-sex 
group for selected places of residence; summer of 1951, five States ! 
2 ET Oe ae es 

















Percentage of total population in each age-sex group licensed as motor-vehicle operators 
(Ai Ee eee ee ee ee ee ees 
Age All places Unincorporated areas Incorporated places 
All . : All All 
persons | Female | Male persons Female | Male persons Female} Male 
Years er: Pet. Pet. Pe; Pet, Pet: Pet. Pet. Pet. 
iF) | aes eee 6 WD 8.1 4.1 11.8 Brel 6.0 15.3 4.9 2.3 7.6 
16-20 terse Saat eee 46. 1 26. 1 66. 1 49.9 26. 8 67.8 42.1 25.6 . 63.9 
21-20 ae ee ey a ae: 65.1 46.5 86.7 67.2 47.4 87.8 63.7 45.9 85.9 
BOBO eee ee etek meee ett 68. 6 50. 2 87.9 70. 5 52. 4 88.7 67.3 48.7 87.4 
40-49 & Eos pos es an ee 63.6 43.5 84.4 66. 1 42.8 87.8 61.8 43.9 81.9 
fy) ee ee ee Bee eee 52.4 27.3 79.4 56. 4 27.9 83. 5 49.6 27.0 76. 1 
60-60-6022 eee Ss 37.9 14.6 61.0 39. 6 10.3 63. 1 36.7 17.2 59. 2 
OMI OV Ol so: 22. seee eee 18.7 4.4 33.1 18.6 3.4 31.6 18.7 4.9 34.1 
Age not reported._------- 47.1 36.9 61.5 40. 2 40.6 39.7 48.5 36. 2 66. 5 
qi 

All licensed drivers--_- 53.4 34. 4 73.5 55. 2 34. 5 74.3 52,2 34.3 72.8 




















1 Arkansas, Louisiana, North Dakota, Oklohama, and Wisconsin. 


Although junior permits were not issued in 
Louisiana, a regular driver’s license might be 


that operators of motor vehicles be licensed, 
no such requirement was in effect in South 
Dakota when the limited motor-vehicle-use 
study was made in the summer of 1951. As 


a result, the data about motor-vehicle oper- PERCENT 
ators presented in this report are limited to 100 
five States: Arkansas, Louisiana, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. 
The data obtained in the five States indicate 75 abt. 
(table 6) that 53 percent of all persons 14 Reed 
years old or older residing in those States then Rood % 
had permits to drive automobiles. The eg 34 
highest incidence of permit holders was 69 °F  —O&g % 
percent in the 30-39-year age group. These atee RY 
findings, and others discussed subsequently, sxe : 04 
compare very favorably with the findings of 95 se oe 
studies made recently in several States by the se % 
Automobile Manufacturers Association.* S OD % 
According to the motor-vehicle-use studies, 5 % fetes % 
67 percent of the licensed drivers residing in 
the five States were males while 33 percent 
were females. 
As shown in table 6 and figure 7, 74 percent 79 eee 
of all males over 13 years old living in those Sosee 
States were licensed drivers, while only 34 Sones Be 
percent of all females over 13 years old were ‘stots Ke 
licensed. Among the individual age group- soses 
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*o%e! 
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ings the highest incidence of drivers, both 
men and women, was in the 30-39-year age 
group, the percentages for the sexes being 88 
and 50, respectively. Actually, there was 
relatively little deviation from these percent- 
age relations in the 21-29 or 40-49 age groups. 
The percentage of all males 50-59 years of age 
licensed to drive was only slightly smaller, 79 
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obtained there at age 15. In North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, and Wisconsin the minimum age 
for a regular operator’s license was 16; in 
Arkansas it was 18. Among the five States 
the percentage of all drivers under 20 years 
of age ranged from 8 percent in Arkansas and 
Wisconsin to 14 percent in North Dakota. 

The unincorporated areas and the incorpo- 
rated places reported about the same per- 
centage of male and female drivers of total 
male and female population for all age groups 
combined as was reported for all population 
groups. With few exceptions, only minor 
variations may be noted among the various 
age groups. The percentage of drivers 14 and 
15 years of age was more than twice as high 
in the unincorporated areas as in the incorpo- 
rated places. In almost every age group the 
percentages of drivers, both male and female, 
were a little higher in the unincorporated 
areas than in the incorporated places. 
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percent, but the corresponding percentage for rtote! a 
females was only 27 percent. The relative vetens eS <8. ) 
percentages of both male and female drivers estes. score ° 
to corresponding age-group totals were much Sotet: Setet ‘stots acess, 
smaller under 21 and over 59 years of age ose. Re Stee Ste8 score 
than for any age group between those limits. oes ee sete Sones ssore 
The 14-20-year age groups require special < i RS siete a 
consideration because the percentages of per- 4 st se of state S 
sons within these groups who were licensed to < = 3%: “Ss RS 
drive automobiles were directly affected by se st * ise tet RS 
the licensing laws of the individual States. "se < st 5 ee tee 
In Arkansas, North Dakota, Oklahoma, and se RS Rs % eee es ree 
Wisconsin junior driver permits might be ALL 14-15 16-20 21-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 70 & NOT 
obtained at age 14 under certain conditions. AGE IN YEARS OVER REPORTED 





3 For some results of these studies see Automobile Facts 
and Figures, 33rd ed., 1953, p. 36. Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, Detroit, Mich. 
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Figure 7.—Proportion of total population in each age-sex group licensed as motor-vehicle 
operators, for selected places of residence; summer of 1951, five States. 
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Some of the characteristics already men- 


tioned are placed in a different perspective in 


figure 8. For all population groups combined 
in the five States, over 26 percent of all drivers 
of all ages were between 30 and 39 years of 
age. About 30 percent of all female drivers 
and 24 percent of all male drivers were in this 
age group. It may be noted also that 75 
percent of all female drivers and 63 percent 
of all male drivers were between 21 and 49 
years of age. In the 14—20-year age groups, 
the percentage of male and female drivers 


| were reported as 9 and 7 percent, respectively. 


The distribution of all drivers in the unin- 
corporated areas reflects the influence of the 
importance of the motor vehicle to the rural 
areas. A considerably higher percentage of 
younger motor-vehicle operators was reported 
for the unincorporated areas than for the 
incorporated places: In the unincorporated 
areas 11 percent of all drivers were under 21 
years of age as compared with 7 percent in 
all incorporated places. At the other extreme, 
the percentage of drivers over 60 years of age 
did not vary markedly between the unincorpo- 
rated areas and the incorporated places. 
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Figure 8.—Age distribution of licensed motor-vehicle operators for each sex group, 
for selected places of residence; summer of 1951, five States. 


TRAVEL TO AND FROM WORK 


Most employed persons find it necessary to 
travel to and from their places of employment. 
thereby producing the rush-hour traffie con- 
gestion found in urban areas. Travel to and 
from work was the cause of more than 30 
percent of the trips and over 20 percent of the 
mileage traveled by the average private auto- 
mobile. Because of the importance of this 
segment of passenger travel, and its bearing on 
many aspects of the provision of highway 
facilities, it was given rather extensive con- 
sideration in the motor-vehicle-use studies. 

Table 7 indicates, for the six States covered 
in this report, the total number of gainfully 
employed persons in each occupational group 
and the percentages traveling between their 
homes and their places of employment. (In 
general, in this report, walking is included 
among the modes of travel to and from work.) 
It will be noted that 68 percent of all workers 
in all occupational groups combined came into 
this category; the remaining 32 percent worked 
at their places of residence. As would be 
expected, only 9 percent of the farmers and 


sons walking to and from work. 


Table 7.—Percentages of gainfully-em- 
ployed persons who travel to work,! classi- 
fied by occupation; summer of 1951, six 
States 2 


Number 
of gain- 
fully em- 
ployed 
workers 3 


Percent- 

age trav- 
eling to 
work ! 


Occupational group 





Professionals and semiprofes- 
sionals 
Proprietors, 


246, 820 


284, 667 
Farmers and farm managers 1, 004, 119 
Store and office clerks, sales- 
505, 784 
Traveling 
54, 455 


512, 983 


skilled 


t 
Craftsmen, 
laborers, ete 
Operatives, 
unskilled 
laborers 


foremen, 


and 
and 


semiskilled 
workers, 

894, 809 
61, 823 

180, 612 


\3, 746, 072 | 











1 Including walking, 

2 Arkansas, Louisiana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

3 Excludes ‘‘occupation not reported’”’ and those for which 
the method of travel was not reported. 


farm managers traveled to work; a far lesser 
proportion than for any other group. 


Modes of Travel to and from Work 


Figure 9 and table 8 indicate the extent of 
use of various modes of travel by workers 
residing in each of the various population 
groups. As used here, the term public trans- 
portation includes all types of carriers, such 
as city transit lines, intercity bus lines, and 
railroads. However, transportation by truck 
or bus provided by the employer would be 
classified under other means, as would, for 
example, travel to and from work by motor- 
cycle or bicycle, or in a truck owned by the 
worker. 

For all population groups combined, 61 per- 
cent of the workers used passenger cars alone 
for home-to-work travel. Among the popula- 
tion groups, the range was from 46 percent in 
incorporated places having a population of 
100,000 or over to 73 percent in unincorporated 
areas. The next most common means of 
travel was walking, with 16 percent of all per- 
The smallest 
proportion of walkers, as one might expect, 
was in the unincorporated areas (8 percent) ; 
the largest was in incorporated places having 
a population under 5,000 (27 percent). Use 
of public transportation alone was the highest, 
38 percent, in the places having a population 
of 100,000 or over and lowest, 2 percent, in 
places under 5,000. This is about what would 
be expected—the larger the place, the more 
important would be the public transportation 
system. Trips in which both public trans- 
portation and automobiles were used in com- 
bination amounted to less than 2 percent. 





Relation Between Distance to Work 


and Mode of Travel 


It is generally recognized that there is a 
definite relation between distance from home to 
work and mode of travel used in getting to and 
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Figure 9.—Gainfully-employed workers in each population group using various modes of home-to-work 
travel; summer of 1951, six States. 


Table 8.—Percentages of gainfully-employed workers in each population group using 
various modes of home-to-work travel; summer of 1951, six States ! 


Number of 


Population group workers 


of travel 





Unincorporated areas 

Incorporated places: 
Under 5,000 
5,000-24,999 
25,000-99,999 
100,000 and over 


591, 746 


496, 177 
476, 151 
446, 554 
715, 907 


All modes| Passen- 
ger cars 


Percentage of workers, by mode of travel 


Passenger 
cars and 
public 
transpor- 
tation 


Public 
transpor- 
tation 


Method 
not re- 


All other 
ule ported 





Subtotal 2, 134, 789 


All places 2, 726, 535 
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! Arkansas, Louisiana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 


from work—a hypothesis supported by these 
motor-vehicle-use studies. 

Table 9 presents the combined findings of 
the six State studies reported upon. For all 
population groups except incorporated places 
having populations under 5,000 inhabitants, 
more persons who lived less than a mile from 
their places of employment walked to work 
than traveled by any other means. However, 
when the distance to work was 1 mile or more, 
the percentage of workers traveling to and 
from their jobs entirely by automobile ex- 
ceeded 68 percent in all cases except in cities 
having populations of 100,000 inhabitants or 
more, where the percentage was 40. Of all 
persons walking to work, 85 percent lived 
within 1 mile and more than 99 percent within 
3 miles of their work. 

Public transportation was relied upon more 
heavily by workers living in cities having 
25,000 or more inhabitants than by those 
residing elsewhere. About 17 percent of 
workers living in places having populations 
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of 25,000-100,000 traveled from home to 
work by public transportation for all or part of 
their trips; for cities of 100,000 or more 
inhabitants the comparable percentage was 41. 
However, in both classes of places it was the 
workers who lived from 1 to 5 miles from their 
jobs who relied most heavily upon public 
transportation in getting to and from work. 


Distribution of Workers Using 
Automobiles 


In the six States reported upon, about 65 
percent of all persons using automobiles in 
going to and from their jobs traveled 5 miles 
or less one way on such trips (fig. 10). Con- 
versely, only 8 percent traveled 20 miles or 


‘ more each way between their homes and places 


of employment. 

In all of the frequency distributions shown 
in figure 10, the great proportion of trips were 
in the shortest distance ranges, except for the 
unincorporated areas and the cities having 


populations in excess of 100,000. The sig- 
nificance of these relations becomes more 
apparent when they are considered along with 
the relations shown in figure 9. People who 
live in unincorporated areas and incorporated 
places having populations of less than 25,000 
relied very little upon public transportation 
as a means of getting to and from work. 
Therefore, most residents of such areas who 
traveled to and from work either walked or else 
drove or rode in automobiles. Inthe medium- 
sized cities (25,000—100,000 inhabitants) public 
transportation was an important factor but, 
probably because of the relatively short dis- 
tances involved, its effect seemed to be mainly 
to reduce the percentage of walkers rather 
than that of automobile users. Only in the 
larger cities (those having population of 
100,000 or more) did public transportation 
become a major factor in transporting workers; 
here the percentage of workers using auto- 
mobiles was at its lowest level. Even in 
these larger places, however, the percentage 
of workers traveling by automobile (46 per- 
cent) exceeded the percentage using mass 
transportation for the entire trip or in com- 
bination with auto travel (total of 41 percent). 

In figure 10 the total number of automobile 
users represents nearly -75 percent of all 
workers living in unincorporated areas re- 
quiring home-to-work travel, about 62 to 64 
percent of such workers living in incorporated 
places having populations of less than 100,000, 
and 46 percent of such workers living in larger 
places. 

Workers living in unincorporated areas 
include both those living in suburban sections 
and those living in rather remote open-country 
areas. It was not unexpected, therefore, to 
find that 55 percent of these workers who go 
to and from work by automobile traveled 
more than 5 miles one way, or that 11 percent 
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of them traveled 25 miles or more one way. 

Although a goodly number of workers living 
in incorporated places having less than 5,000 
inhabitants worked elsewhere, aS was evVi- 
denced by the more than 8 percent who tray- 
eled more than 25 miles by car to their jobs, 
nearly two-thirds of the automobile users 
worked within 5 miles of their homes, and 
40 percent within 1 mile of home. In the 
next larger class of places, only 3 percent of 
the workers traveled over 25 miles to their 
jobs, while 78 percent traveled less than 5 
miles—indicating, it would seem, that these 
communities were much more self-contained 
than the smaller places. 

Only 1.5 percent of automobile users living 
in places having populations of 100,000 or 
more traveled 25 miles or more to work. 
On the other hand, while 65 percent reported 
traveling less than 5 miles to work, only 20 
percent traveled less than 2 miles. Evidences 
of the effects of larger area and increased use 
of public transportation for short trips 
appear to be present. 


Relation of Occupation and Mode of 
Travel to Work 


Two factors might be expected to have an 
important bearing upon whether or not 
workers in various occupational groups would 
be likely to use automobiles in traveling 
between home and work: The need for a car 
on the’ job, and the nature of the individual 
occupational group. 

Table 10 indicates the relative distribution 
of modes of travel used in going to and from 
their jobs by workers in the various occu- 
pational groups, as shown by the findings of 
motor-vehicle-use studies made in the six 
States. In all but one of the five classes of 
places, traveling salesmen and agents used 
automobiles more than any other occupational] 
group. The one exception was the proprietor, 
manager, and official group in the cities 
having a population of 100,000 or more. 
Most traveling salesmen and agents, of course, 
find it necessary to use automobiles in connec- 
tion with their work. 


In the four groups of places where traveling 
salesmen and agents led in the percentage of 
workers using automobiles, the proprietor, 
manager, and Official group was second in two, 
while the craftsmen, foremen, and _ skilled 
laborers group was second in one and the 
protective-service group was second in the 
other. 

The personal-service worker group was 
lowest in percentage of car use in all popula- 
tion groups. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AUTOMOBILE 
TRAVEL 


Perhaps the most pressing need for the 
information obtainable in the motor-vehicle- 
use studies is for data concerning the distribu- 
tion of motor-vehicle travel by road systems, 
by type of area or size of place where the 
travel is performed, and by place of residence 
of the vehicle user. A consistent tendency 
for respondents to interviews to under-report 
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Table 9.—Distribution of gainfully-employed workers traveling from home to work, 
classified by mode of travel within each distance group for all places of residence; summer 


of 1951, six States! 


Distribution of workers, by mode of travel 


























F hes ; Number of Nie | Passenger 
Population group and one-way distance workers 2 Public car and All other 
All modes |Passenger| trans- ublie Walk means 
of travel car por- Pansior and not 
tation tation reported 
Miles 
All places: Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
OS1= 020 Re ene ee ee eee 690, 176 100. 0 42.9 33 “atl 5 2.6 
1B) = I Be aD Ons wee a eas Ee 425, 162 100. 0 66. 5 18.3 1.3 12.0 1.9 
PALS TUS 8 ok ys eee Ee See ial 292, 710 100. 0 65. 4 28. 5 1b Al 2. 5 2.5 
Bh a AS eae ae Cees 371, 195 100. 0 65.7 28. 6 22 4 3.1 
6:0-0,0 see es eee ee a he 340, 541 100. 0 77.0 18. 4 1.6 4 2.6 
LO O=10:0 Beene we ae ie see eS ae | 204, 492 100. 0 84.1 9.5 a a pe ae 4.1 
20 SNC OVEr sa eee, eee ee 136, 358 100. 0 84.5 6.1 Pb fr at| eta See 6.7 
IN Ob TOPOTLOG ete ee ee nae 265, 901 100. 0 37.7 9.1 1.4 13.9 37.9 
Ailidistaticesh o. sees eee 2, 726, 535 100. 0 61.0 14,8 15 16.4 6.3 
Unincorporated areas: 
O5i=0:. 0 eee ae See a eS 65, 639 100.0 41.9 .8 1,8 52.2 3.3 
‘Le 1, Qbseecest eran, ea Cee gee ty 42, 154 100. 0 72.7 1.6 5.9 13.9 5.9 
2032.9 ee sere a a ee ee Oe ed 55, 725 100. 0 85.3 Sina lew see 5.6 5.4 
Sela BU = Se Oe, Pie ee 85, 412 100. 0 89.5 4.3 5 3 5.4 
§ 0-00 ose ese eee aS BL 117, 089 100. 0 82. 8 10.8 1,9 2 4.3 
10.0319 Ooeeeee ee oe 80, 398 100. 0 81.1 8.0 3. Gis Ulisse 7.3 
20 andiovers =). 252 vit De by 100. 0 84.7 BC Ss Laon Soaeee Lee Sees 9.5 
Not reported___._______.- 74, 152 190. 0 39. 4 1S 2.3 6.1 50. 5 
All distances 591, 746 100. 0 73.3 5.3 1.8 8.1 11.5 
All incorporated places: 
0:10. Oe tae fe ee 6 ee tS 624, 537 100. 0 43.0 3.6 .6 50. 3 2.5 
EOS 0 raeeee ea aan ee eS 383, 008 100. 0 65.8 20. 1 9 11.8 1.4 
OB ray By eerste) oe. aS ee See eee 236, 985 100. 0 60. 8 34.4 1.4 Sw te 
CB Ua: 1! ites ale.” sil ate a eae ea te 285, 783 100. 0 58. 6 35. 9 2.8 4 2.3 
'6,0-0: 07 sees ee See ee eee 223, 452 100. 0 74.0 22. 4 1.4 5 Bir, 
1O\G=19 Ono reemens 5 ee Nee tees 2 124, 094 100.0 86. 0 10.5 Tbe he aeons 2.0 
20: andioverss: 2s oe 65, 181 100. 0 84. 2 6.5 ia hee Sees 3.6 
INotmreporteds= = Se Ben eee 101, 749 100. 0 37.0 12.0 11 16.9 33.0 
All: distanGesie, n= see site see 2, 134, 789 100. 0 57.6 17,5 1.4 18.7 4.8 
Incorporated places under 5,000: 
OREO. 98 eee aa ete Steen fo 234, 007 100. 0 AGUA Rs ere: 4 47.5 3.7 
iL BS eee ee a? AS pai ples 49, 519 100. 0 Ti See leeee l eaeee 20.7 1.5 
202.0) et ee ae ee 11, 064 100. 0 86. 5 1.0 4.4 3.0 5.1 
DiOnd. seen ie sce ne Bee ae 21, 634 100, 0 82.9 5. 1 5.0 year 7.0 
0.0=9.9 ao eae wee eee ee et 44, 364 100. 0 87, 2 6.5 1,6 1.4 3.3 
IKON UA eee aS A ie Ae Re 42, 062 100. 0 90. 3 2.0 hie 2s ease 4,] 
20 and (OVO. peers eee ee ED 33, 398 100. 0 89.9 3.9 ee ole eee 4.4 
Not reported- oe 2 ee ee 60, 129 100. 0 40. 6 3.2 .3 22.5 33. 4 
ALL distancesens) = ee) eee 496, 177 100. 0 62. 6 1.6 i 27.4 7.3 
Incorporated places of 5,000-24,999: 
1-0. 188, 558 100. 0 47,2 Lav ab 48. 4 22 
115, 541 100. 0 80. 3 Gru 1.8 10.3 1.5 
31, 351 100. 0 80. 5 10.8 L7 2.0 5.0 
19, 661 100. 0 85. 7 10:64. |e 3.7 ee 
21, 754 100. 0 90. 0 4.2 2A Zee 3.4 
30, 776 100. 0 95. 2 4: O\R2 eee | Ate .8 
14, 593 100.0 90. 0 SYA 9) | eae Eas 1.6 
INOUPEDOrted eee ee aoe cae are 53, 917 100. 0 38.5 15 4 19.7 39.9 
AiMcistin ces sees eet 476, 151 100. 0 64. 4 4.2 9 24, 2 6.3 
Incorporated places of 25,000-99,999: 
O12 010 eae Re ee Bie Lee 106, 180 100.0 38.8 5, 2 1.0 53. 0 2.0 
V0sb. Oeee ee eee a ee ee ae 119, 120 100. 0 68. 2 17,9 .3 12.0 1,6 
2.072, 02205 eee ee ee es 89, 032 100. 0 71.0 26. 2 5 1.5 8 
BORA 0 Be mecee ce See ese ge ee 54, 456 100. 0 73. 5 20: Lae eee oe .8 2.6 
BO Vee ee ee ee, ee ae RE 34, 868 100. 0 87.3 8.6 1.0 1.3 1.8 
AO0 1G Oe Coe te Gk os ee ee 12, 517 100. 0 87.2 6.7 3.45). SS 2.7 
20 and OV Chet te oe ees eee 8, 133 100. 0 71.2 9.1 15:6: Ghiewees.— 4.1 
IN ObTeDOrLeGs 62525. 6S 2) eeenoe 22, 248 100. 0 34.5 13. lind) eee 17.9 34,5 
ATT Gistancesag.s--co2e 4. tabs 446, 554 100. 0 62.8 15.7 9 17.2 3.4 
Incorporated places of 100,000 and over: a 
OME OOF 2s ees ae wee ee See oe 95, 792 100. 0 26.0 14,2 1a 58.0 Ey 
LOO Serge ete ay ere ee 98, 828 100. 0 40.1 49,1 .8 8.7 1.3 
2.02. OPS See Neca ee os 105, 538 100. 0 43.5 51.8 eee iW | 1.3 
4. Oe ee eres eee eh 190, 032 100. 0 48.7 45.7 3.6 cam 2.0 
U-OL0 ane ee eee ee Pah Cae 122, 466 100. 0 62. 5 35. 2 1.2 ai 1.0 
LOIO=1 0:0 ree Fe ek M 38, 739 100. 0 73.6 DJ |) Se ee eee .5 
NAIC OV Obese meee ne ee eae We 9, 057 100. 0 65. 7 10. 6 19.9 — 3.8 
INGt reportcdeee: eee | te 55, 455 100. 0 S2n7 31.2 3.0 7.8 25.3 
Aldistances: se canada: ye ah 715, 907 100. 0 46.4 38. 4 2, 2 9.9 3.1 














! Arkansas, Louisiana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
2 These numbers differ slightly from those shown in table 10 because this table excludes 36,096 persons for whom occu- 
pation was reported but both the method of transportation and the mileage to work were not reported. 


travel has been observed in other studies of 
this nature. Consequently, it can be ex- 
pected that a tendency for some under- 
reporting of trip data will occur in these 
studies, with the result that the total vehicle- 
miles traveled may be somewhat understated. 
It is believed, however, that the percentage 
distribution of travel will be reasonably 
representative of the characteristics of the 
total amount of travel performed. 

Since the travel information available for 
this preliminary report includes data from 
only four States in the central region of the 
United States, it quite probably does not 


adequately represent the United States as a 
whole, particularly in the rural and urban 
travel distribution, and should be considered 
in that light. It does, however, give a picture 
of the type of information collected. 


Distribution by Place of Travel 


Rural roads.—The main rural roads (pri- 
mary. State highways) carried about one- 
half of the automobile travel of both rural and 
urban residents, as shown in figure 11 and 
table 11. About 49 percent of the total auto- 
mobile travel performed by residents of un- 
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Figure 10.—Gainfully-employed workers using passenger cars for home-to-work travel, classified by distance to place of employment 
and by place of residence; summer of 1951, six States. 


incorporated areas and 47 percent of the total 
travel performed by residents of incorporated 
places in these States occurred on the primary 
rural-road system within the State of resi- 
dence. This percentage varied from a low 
of 33 percent for residents of cities having a 
population of 100,000 or more to a high value 
of 59 percent for those living in places with a 
population of less than 5,000. 

Among the individual States the range in 
passenger-car travel between main rural roads 
and other rural roads varied somewhat, 
primarily because of differences in the pro- 
portionate extent of rural-road mileages in the 
primary highway systems of these States. 
This variation ranged from 40 percent for the 
State primary roads of Louisiana to 69 percent 


in Arkansas. The local rural-road travel 
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varied in opposite order, from 7 percentin 
Arkansas to 31 percent in Louisiana. This, 
of course, may be explained by the fact that 
the primary rural-road mileage of Louisiana 
amounted to only 6 percent of the total rural- 
road mileage of the State, whereas 14 percent 
of the rural roads in Arkansas were on the 
State primary-road system. 

Residents of the unincorporated areas used 
the local rural-road system of their States 
proportionately more than the urban resi- 
dents: 32 percent of their automobile travel 
was on local roads as compared with 7 percent 
for residents of all incorporated places. This 
use of local roads by residents of incorporated 
places varied from a high of 13 percent for 
residents of the smaller places to 3 percent for 
those living in the larger cities. 


City streets—As would be expected, urban) 
residents drove their cars on the streets in the — 
incorporated places within the State of) 
residence (36 percent of their travel) toa muck. 
larger extent than did the rural residents (14! 
percent). In the incorporated places, the 
range was from 21 percent for residents o- 
cities having a population under 5,000 to 5% 
percent in the cities having a population o — 
100,000 or more. 

In considering the travel performed in th’ 
incorporated places within the State by th’ 
residents of these States, it may be noted fron! . 
figure 12 and table 12 that slightly over one! 
half of the passenger-car travel within thes 
places resulted from trips confined entirel’ 
within cities. The percentage of city trave 
represented by trips entirely within citie 
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yaried from 18 percent in the cities havmg a Table 10.—Distribution of gainfully employed workers traveling from home to work, 
population of less than 5,000 to 75 percent classified by mode of travel within each occupation group for each place of residence; 
in the cities having a population of 100,000 summer of 1951, six States ! 

or more. It will be noted in table 12 that 

























































































the variation from State to State was rela- Distribution of workers, by mode of travel 
tively small within each of the population 
r , Passen- 
mo UPS; Residence and occupational group Number of Public er car All 
workers 2 All 8 other 
Total travel—Of all travel by passenger modes of aes Ler ae Walk | means 
: 5 rta- ic 
cars in these four States, 71 percent was in travel tion Genenor: Eeotd 
the unincorporated areas and 29 percent in tation 
the incorporated places, as shown in table 11 ATL anes: = Pa ie a os a 
. ea 4 Si: C. : ‘ Ch ct. ct. 
and figure 11. Among the individual States, Professionals and semiprofessionals.. 230, 098 100. 0 65.2 11.2 0.9 16.8 5.9 
A = Proprietors, managers, officials 3_____ 334, 062 100. 0 73.7 3.2 8 14.4 7.9 
the range for travel in incorporated places Store and office clerks, salesmen _____ 492,892 | 100.0 59.3 18.6 20 17.4 27 
= raveling salesmen, agents, ete______ 49, 599 100.0 82.6 5.9 1.9 4.6 5.0 
was from 24 percent for Arkansas to 30 per Craftsmen, foremen, skilled laborers.| 494,260 | 100.0 | 71.7 11.2 1.3 10.2 5.6 
cent for Louisiana and Oklahoma. Operatives, workers, and laborers. - 805, 015 100. 0 59.3 14.7 1.5 16.8 el 
\ j Protective services__--2--2-=—.-.1_-- 53, 379 100. 0 66. 0 8.3 2.0 8.2 15.5 
Out-of-State travel—Approximately 8 per- Personal-service workers. -__----__-- 173, 857 100. 0 22.5 34.4 16 32.0 10.5 
t of the t l f Ae “I f Miscellaneous see see es ee a 8. = 8, 516 100.0 74.9 5.7 Pre 15.8 3.6 
cent o € travel perlormed by residents 0 Occupation not reported___________- 120, 953 100.0 15.4 32.1 3.1 21.2 28. 2 
these four States was on roads and city streets AWG nenpationia aras ei none a foe ioe ee jen 
. ; ex # BNO S =. ease ae sea = » (02, . : < os r ). 
in other States. Among individual States, is 
: oy ie ° Unineorporated areas: 
there was very little variation in the percent- Professionals and Eton 30, 385 100.0 78.0 ete ih Ree ee 6.5 10.9 
; =O Proprietors, managers, officials 3_____ 95, 435 100. 0 67.2 a2 6 16 14.3 
Bee of out-of-State travel. Store and office clerks, salesmen ____- 68, 953 100.0 83.1 5.6 1.0 5.0 5:3 
Traveling salesmen, agents, ete__.__- 3, 457 100. 0 QONS ae haere ne oe ee hl hy Se 9.5 
> “ : Craftsmen, foremen, skilled laborers_| 106, 953 100. 0 85.7 2.9 8 2.3 8.3 
Occupational Distribution of Auto- Operatives, workers, and laborers...| 224,008 | 100.0 75. 12 3.0 6.4 13.9 
" Protective\serviceS aes as see Ja 14,073 100. 0 60. Olen eee 2. 33.6 
mobile Travel eens ae Workershee se ae=== 16, 770 100. 0 0 GH250. [Med see 18 27.8 
Wises llanGouS === 9. aec =S 68 see ao eee 1,478 100. 0 60:0) ieee - = 36. ¢ 13.1 
j Occupation not reported_-___-_--___- 43, 856 100. 0 10. 4 49. 7 5.0 13.7 21.2 
roximately one-half—ranging from 43 ; 
App tely ging All occupations 2-2 -a-ssse—2-2-- 605, 368 100. 0 73.3 6.3 1.8 8.1 11.5 
percent to 53 percent—of the total passenger- 
. Z Allineorporated places: 
car travel of each occupational group was per- Professionals and pate abe tare 2 199, 713 100. 0 63.3 1203 a ns 3 6.4. 
rm on e primary highways within the Proprietors, managers, Officials 3..___| 288, 627 100. 0 76. 3 4.4 é 13.1 5.3 
ee med iD Pp y 6 : Soar Store and office clerks, salesmen __-_- 423, 939 100. 0 55.4 20. 7 2:2, 19.5 2.2 
State of residence, as shown in figure 13 and Traveling salesmen, agents, ete__..- 46, 142 100. 0 82.0 6.3 oi 5.0 4.6 
table 13 Craftsmen, foremen, skilled laborers_| 387, 307 100. 0 67.8 13.4 1.5 12. 4 4.9 
BpLe ‘ Operatives, workers, and laborers__- 581, 007 100. 0 53.0 19.9 9 20.8 5.4 
Farmers and farm managers reported 37 alae: se rte wn enn 2a nn -- sad ae cc. ae a Ae ae 
: os ersonai-service WOrkers=<—o_-_____-- ol, ( I 5 ‘ ci e a 
percent of their driving on other rural roads Miscellancous...-!00_0 sem 7, 038 100. 0 80.2 610ee eee 11.4 1.5 
within the State of residence—far more than Occupation not reported______-__-_- 77,097 100. 0 18.3 22.1 2.1 25.5 32. 0 
the 9 to 19 percent for the various other ALO CCUDS ONS iia. = a= eee 2, 157, 263 100. 0 57. 6 17.5 1.4 18.7 4.8 
occupational groups. Incorporated places Bae 5,000: if Ai nod ie = Ft 
Professionals and semiprofessionals__ 50, 900 ; : oe eee aire 26. 7 . 
The farmers and farm managers drove only Proprietors, managers, officials gray 85, 266 Te 71.4 ae 1.4 18.0 9.2 
f their in- mil eon Store and office clerks, salesmen -__- 80, 660 ; 59. 3.3 . 2. 3.7 
13 percent of their total in-State we Traveling salesmen, agents, etc_.-_- £ 6, 070 100. 0 eRe ee ee FO ee 18. 4 7.3 
streets in incorporated places. As a result of Craftsmen, foremen, skilled daborirs: 85, 832 100.0 60.4 1.4 i 18. 2 9.8 
° : : oe . i vorkers, and laborers. -- 149, 181 100. 61. 2. : 28. . 
their low proportion of city driving and their pee ee ee oe ere ea Se borels + 5460 | 100.0 Te a ea oe oe 29.5 6.1 
relatively high proportion of driving on other eee Workers. 223 -czts4, 27, ai Fes 26.8 sabe hen. 5 2 56.5 16.9 
NISCOLIANCOUS2s- 2 a-ak Se val eon is . ee es eS oe | ee ae eos 
tural roads, they had about the same propor- Occupation not reported 14, 165 100. 0 yr (yl | pee age eee 39.1 36. 2 
tion of travel on the primary highways as all AG oocupations Cees oense | 805, 752 100. 0 62.6 1.6 11 27.4 7.3 
gener occupational BrOUPs. ; Incorporated places of 5,000-24,999: » : - ap 
Three groups—professionals and semipro- Professionals and erp onel _ 44, oS ee git ae 12 ae 9 ag 
~ - ee Proprietors, managers, officials 3____- 54, 697 ! : at |e =e 5 7 
: fessionals, proprietors, managers, and officials, ai ocmasd a ihee clerks, salesmen.....| 104,974 100.0 67.3 43 1.0 25.5 1.9 
4 i x Heaps Traveling salesmen, agents, ete_-_--- 8, 838 100. 0 90. 4 Le pe We e 7.0 1.3 
_ and store and office clerks and salesmen per Grareren. teaman, skitied laborers: is 078 100.0 71.9 3.4 1.4 17.8 5.5 
formed a greater proportion of travel outside Operatives, workers, and laborers —- 120, 1 a5 100, 0 60.2 5.3 6 21-4 65 
4 = O y i Nia (Vo pie a eee ee ee ee , O: 3 ae * Sie os 3.0 J. 
of their State of residence than did the other Pongn teeyiey eran oe 27,777 | $100.0" | ) 91.6" 4° 41.5 26 | 51.5 12.8 
i i =Or= INEISGSIIGN COS sss oe oe eet ee 1, 665 100. 0 10050 We see ui 2 Ba -se 
|, Occupational groups, reporting out-of-State Occupation not reported_.___._.___- 18, 951 100. 0 61 Ste ee 32. 2 58. 2 
travel of about 11 percent. Farmers and farm ; Dee vk + bit re 2 si" ae 
managers and miscellaneous (including retired St On Bee eee 92a he ; - a 
i ions Incorporated places of 25,000-99,999: 
aeons, other unclassified occupations, and Poles canis and semiprofessionals- 39, 276 100. 0 65.7 13. 8 5 16.8 3.2 
Occupations not reported), reported that less Proprietors, managers, Officials *.....| 46, 045 100. 0 77.0 7.3 1.0 12.6 2.1 
th 3 t of all their t lw tsid Store and office clerks, salesmen -_-- 73, 928 100. 0 51.3 22.5 1.6 21.3 3. 3 
I an 3 percent of all their travel was outside Traveling salesmen, agents, eto 4 cles ont oe Son ae Mt an 
i 3 Craftsmen, foremen, skilled Jaborers- , : 76. 2 k 4 10. 5 H 
| the State of residence. The other BPs Operatives, workers, and laborers_- 129, 434 100. 0 58. 9 15.9 .3 20.8 4.1 
5 2 Dp NOEs EOE , 7 ' 78. 5 6.0 4.2 
| tional groups showed a range from 5 to 9 Erpetive See Vs8 ee ED a Pua iond 44.0 Dae, panies ant 13.3 
: Personal-service workers-_--~--------- 5, 6 ? : 23. .8 1 ‘ 
) percent. Miscellaneous. .-------s--.2-----2-- 3, 037 ae “aie ne 7 39.8 “14.3 
H Sp Figure 14 shows the distribution of travel Occupation not reported. -__--_-_-- 23, 392 100. 0 16.3 39. 6 . . 
, and the number of automobiles by occupa- All occupations..-.--.--.--.-- 451, 636 100. 0 62.8 15.7 9 17.2 3.4 
tional groupings for each place of residence of Incorporated places of 100,000 and over: Re ‘eit a 42 4 At Ay 
inci i Professionals and semiprofessionals_. 35, 48 : 60. § De 2: 7. 3. 
eprincipal operator. For all population groups Proprietors, managers, officials 3... 52, 619 100. 0 76.3 12.5 1.0 1.7 3.1 
combined, five of the eleven occupational Store and office clerks, salesmen.____|_ 164, 377 100. 0 47.5 38.8 3.6 8.6 1.5 
| ae : Traveling salesmen, agents, etc..___- 13, 338 100. 0 64.6 21.1 4.0 2.5 a 
groups traveled a higher percentage of the Craftsmen, foremen’, skilled laborers.| 130,689 | 100.0 58.7 30.9 1.8 16.2 24 
total vehicle-miles than the corresponding Pee ieee are Ha sae 100.0 ae 30 8.0 5.8 13.9 
_ proportion of automobiles owned by these Personal-service workers---_----- : "6, 286 100. 0 ot 6s : ct ay 2.6 
= . : Miscellaneous = 222. 2 eee I, , eee at aS KR « “OR 2. 
. people. For instance, the professional and Occupation not reported. _._...._- 20, 589 100.0 27.3 34.5 Py 5.2 .25.3 
| -Semiprofessional group traveled 10 percent of Mivecsinaetnae oe Le Se 720, 685 100.0 46.4 38. 4 22 9.9 3.1 
all the vehicle-miles while operating only 7 
percent of the cars. Arkansas, Louisiana, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
_* aS y F 2 : f ys < ‘ > thi i ag 5 yhom 
hag iv istri i = 2 These numbers differ slightly from those shown in tables 8 and 9 because this table includes 36,096 persons for w 
_, rhe relative distributions ee TE eer occupation was reported, but both the method of transportation and the mileage to work were not reported. 





pponal groups for each of the four groups of 3 Includes farmers and farm managers requiring home-to-work travel. 
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Figure 11.—Passenger-car travel classified by place of travel and by residence of operator; summer of 1951, four States. 


Table 11.—Distribution of passenger-car travel classified by place of trayel and by residence 
of principal operator; summer of 1951, four States ! 






















































































Distribution of passenger-car travel by place of travel, according to 
residence of principal operator 
Place of travel All unin Incorporated places with population of— 
pe corpo- 
ation rated 
% All Under 5,000- 25,000- 100,000 
BLOM Sg) Reale places 5,000 24,999 99,999 | and over 
All travel: 
Unincorporated areas: Pet. (eek Pet. ect. Pet. Pet, Pet. 
Primary highways..c- <<. ese ee 54. 2 52.9 55.1 65.5 62. 8 55. 1 37.9 
Gther fural roads... = 2. oe iba} 32. 4 7.3 13.3 7.6 5.0 3.2 
Subtotal 2.3.5 5-35 ee See 71.3 85.3 62. 4 78.8 70.3 60.1 41.1 
Incorporated plsceS..<- 32 ke 28.7 14.7 37.6 21.2 29. 7 39.9 58. 9 
Total 2.223 eee, eee as 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 
In State of residence: 
Unincorporated areas: 
Primary highways--.-..-..-__-_- : 48.1 49. 4 47.3 59.2 52.8 45.0 32.6 
Otherruraliroadsi22.e- ee 16.9 32.3 43 1 13.0 6.9 4.9 3.1 
Subtotal<- 9. S202 ee 65.0 81.7 54.4 ace 59.7 49.9 35.7 
Incorporated places. -__. eee es 27.3 14.2 35. 7 20.5 26. 0 37.3 58.1 
Total) ess) 3 eer eee 92.3 95.9 90.1 92.7 85. 7 87.2 93.8 

Outside State of residence: 

Unincorporated areas: 

Primary highways--..--...---.....- 6.1 3.5 7.8 6.3 10.0 10.1 5.3 
Other rural roads.2..°.--24-. 3:.0__: ae 1 <2 .3 .6 1 
pubtotal =e eee ees 6.3 3.6 8.0 6.6 10. 6 10. 2 5.4 
Incorporated places. .......--:.2....-- 1.4 5 1.9 7 3.7 2.6 8 
Totel:.. = 2228 2 eee 7.7 4.1 9.9 7.3 14.3 12.8 6.2 


























! Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. 
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incorporated places were very similar. 1 
distribution for unincorporated areas varil 
more widely because of the large number 
farmers and farm managers, who owned } 
percent of all cars but drove only 39 peres 
of the total travel. 

From figure 14 it may be deduced tlt 
where the bars indicating percentage of tral 
and percentage of vehicles in use are of eqi 
length, the vehicle operators drove about @ 
average miles for the entire sample; where @ 
travel bar is the shorter of two, the amoilt 
of travel was less than the average; and whe 
the travel bar is the longer, the amountjF 
travel was above the average. Since the d@ 
in this report are based primarily on stucs 
covering only one season of the year, figis 
on the average annual miles traveled # 
vehicle are omitted. Fe 


,- 


AUTOMOBILE TRIP-LENGTH 
CHARACTERISTICS 
Automobile trips were found to be j 
dominantly short-distance travel, that! 
trips having one-way trip length of less t@ 
five miles. The trip-length analyses of | 
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iginal road-use studies,! which excluded 
\ose trips entirely within incorporated places, 
cowed that about 38 percent of the trips 
ere under 5 miles in length. As indicated 
figure 15 and table 14, the present studies, 
hich include trips entirely within the incor- 
yrated places, show that 62 percent of all 
wsenger-car trips were less than 5 miles in 
ngth; 81 percent were less than 10 miles in 
ngth. The average length of all trips in 
ese four States was 8.3 miles. 

While distributions of travel by trip length 
ere not developed for all the States in the 
ly analyses of the motor-vehicle-use data, 
two States—Louisiana and Oklahoma— 
»proximately 13 percent of the passenger-car 
avel was found to result from the large 
umber of trips of less than 5 miles in length. 
Imost one-half of the travel resulted from 
ips 30 miles or greater in length. This in- 
rmation is shown in table 15. 


listribution by Place of Residence 


It may be seen in figure 15 that the short 
assenger-car trips predominate in all popula- 
ongroups. The residents of unincorporated 
reas performed a slightly lesser proportion 
f their trips in the under-5-mile-length cate- 
ory, but they still accounted for 48 percent 
f the total. The highest percentage of trips 
1 the second category, 5-9 miles in length, 
‘as performed by the residents of the unin- 
drporated areas. All of the places of resi- 
ence showed nearly the same proportion— 
‘om 76 to 88 percent—for all passenger-car 
tips of less than 10 miles in length. Each of 
ae four States reporting data showed a high 
fegree of similarity in the trip-length fre- 
uency distribution. 

Generally, the average length of automobile 
tips made by residents of the rural areas was 
lightly greater than for residents of incor- 
orated places: 9.0 miles for unincorporated 

nd 7.9 miles for incorporated places. 
ere the four States, the average length 
| /f passenger-car trip for all population groups 
t mbined ranged from 7.9 miles in Wisconsin 

108.3 miles in Louisiana. 

Le 
, istribution by Occupational Group 
7 Occupational-group characteristics were ob- 
‘/ained for passenger-car trips, and are shown 
a figure 16 and table 16. A predominant 
eeurrence of the short trip is noted in each 
iccupational group; this is similar to the 
requency of short trips observed for residents 

‘\f the various population groups. Farmers 
find farm managers and traveling salesmen 
— had the lowest proportion of trips 

inder 5 miles—although they still made 50 
© 60 percent of their trips in this length 
‘ategory. Farmers had somewhat more trips 
/han other occupations in the 5-9-mile-length 
troup so that each of the occupational groups 
lad about the same percentage of trips of 
ess than 10 miles. The traveling salesmen 
id agents reported a slightly greater propor- 


‘ eliminary results of road-use studies, by R. H. Paddock 
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Figure 12.—Proportion of total passenger-car travel in incor- 
porated places by residents of the State resulting from trips 
confined entirely within these places; summer of 1951, four 


States. 


tion of the longer trips than did other occupa- 
tions. It should be noted that the occupa- 
tional breakdown includes all trips made in 
vehicles classified according to the occupation 
of the principal operator and, of course, 
includes the trips made in that vehicle when 
other members of the family were driving. 
For example, if a farmer’s wife uses a car of 
which he is the principal operator, such trips 
are included in those of the farmer and farm 
manager group. 

The average trip length in the various 
occupational classifications varied from 7.6 
miles for store and office clerks and salesmen, 
personal-service workers, and protective-serv- 
ice workers to 12.2 miles for traveling salesmen 
and agents. As already indicated, the aver- 
age trip length for all occupations combined 
was 8.3 miles. 

The occupational group which reported the 
largest number of trips, 21 percent of the 
total, was that including operatives and semi- 
skilled and unskilled laborers. It is not 
surprising to note also that this group owned 
20 percent of all cars. The next largest 
number of trips was reported by craftsmen, 
foremen, and skilled laborers, where 18 per- 
cent were so reported; this occupational group 
owned 17 percent of all the cars. 

Farmers and farm managers reported 16 
percent of all the trips and owned 20 percent 
of all the cars. Here the range among the 


States was much wider—from 8 percent in 
Louisiana to 22 percent in Wisconsin. These 
percentages are in the same ratio as the range 
in the reported car ownership among the four 
States. 

Generally, it may be said that the per- 
centage of trips in each occupational group 
was closely related to the percentage of auto- 
mobiles in these same groups. The higher- 
salaried workers and traveling salesmen and 
agents reported more than the average num- 
ber of trips per car and the farmers and farm 
managers less than the average number. 


Table 12.—Distribution of passenger-car 
travel in incorporated places by residents 
of the State, resulting from trips confined 
entirely within these places, classified by 
place of travel and State; summer of 


1951, four States ! 


Four 


Place of travel States 





Under 5,000- -_- 
5,000-24,999 ___- 
25,000-99,999____ 
100,000 and over 





All places _- 





1 Arkansas, Louisiana,,Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. 


STORE & OFFICE PROFESSIONALS & 


TRAVELING SALESMEN, CLERKS 10.0% SEN EE CE ONAL 10.2% 


MISCELLANEOUS AGENTS ETC. 


PERSONAL PROTECTIVE HOUSEWIVES 4.4% 4.6% 
SERVICE SERVICES abietr4 
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STREETS IN INCORPORATED 





FARMERS & FARM PLACES OUT OF STATE 
BREA ORS aaa MANAGERS - 15.4% achaicris tse ALL OCCUPATIONS 14% 
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RURAL PRIMARY 


OPERATIVES, SEMISKILLED, S STREETS IN INCORPORATED @ \.' HIGHWAYS IN STATE 
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& SKILLED LABOR & UNSKILLED LABOR - . . 
18 O% 20.5% 


OTHER RURAL 
ROADS IN STATE 
16.9% 





Figure 13.—Passenger-car travel classified by place of travel and by occupation of principal operator; summer of 1951, four States. 


Table 13.—Distribution of passenger-car travel classified by place of travel and by occupation of principal operator; summer of 1951, 
four States ! 


Distribution of passenger-car travel by place of travel, according to occupation of principal operator 





| | 2 | 
| | | | Oper- | 
All | Profes- | Proprie- | | Store Travel- | Crafts- | pia 
Place of travel occu- sionals (tors, man-} and and ing | men, skilled Pro- Per- | ; 

; Pations | and agers, | ern office sales- foremen, | aad uns \? toetee sonal- House- Miscel- 

rmipro- | H é lerk | ski | @ A nV 
Fe oRe, and | man- clerks, men, | skilled | 

| essionals | officials | sales- agents, | laborers, 
| 
| 


Farmers | 


re iva ¢ A} 
skilled | services bese! bcs ee) laneous 
[Pndeers sO al ata | workers, | 
| . and | 
laborers | 











All travel: | 
In unincorporated areas: Pet. 

Primary highways. -._- ae ” » 54.2 | 1. 55. § Out 52.0 

Other rural roads eS = Link | t } 9.8 | , 12.0 











_ Subtotal ____ ied ee TLS TAGs URE Ts i 64.0 
In incorporated places_-- ee AS 28.7 | 28. ¢ 34. ¢ Cl) 36.0 








Total___- E pet 0 10050) é vO at 0" et OO80 

In State of residence: 
In unincorporated areas: | 
Primary highways_. - = : 48. 1 

Other rural roads : 16.9 











, Subtotal __- : : ee 65. 0 
In incorporated places s | 27.3 

















Total... «a 


Outside State of residence: 
In unincorporated areas: | 
Primary highways-_- : }. ; 9.7 : 9. § $m 5.5 | 7 : a | 8 
Other rural roads__- z aoe od ae ; .< - ss f j - 2 a | : / ¢ 
Subtotal __-_- : : 3. 9.6 f ya Q.: a 5.6 ‘ f ; | i 
In incorporated places__- . ~~ i e .é 2.5 * ‘8 2 2.8 2. | % 














Total... - 


! Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. 
? Miscellaneous includes retired persons, occupations not otherwise classified, and occupations not reported. 
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igure 14.—Passenger cars in use and passenger-car travel, classified by occupation for each place of residence of principal operator; 


_ Distribution by Purpose of Trip 

The following discussion relates trip-length 
_ tfequency to purpose of travel. A more com- 
- ete discussion of purpose of travel as related 
-/0 amount of travel by occupation and resi- 
_ lence of the principal operator is given in the 
_ ection of the report following this discussion. 

The trip-length frequency distribution for 

Jurposes other than vacation trips and to a 

@sser extent trips for medical and dental 

durposes was very similar, with a high 

requency of short-length trips. This informa- 

ion may be seen in figure 17 and table 17. 

_ Vacation trips are, of course, predominantly 

n the longest-length group of 100 miles or 

nore. This length group includes about 69 

dereent of the vacation trips. In respect to 

vacation trips, it is somewhat odd to note that 

one-tenth of the trips for this purpose were 
ound to be under 5 miles in length. This is 
probably caused largely by the number of 
eople residing close to the place where they 
spend their vacation. 

Trips for medical and dental purposes, while 
following generally the trip-length distribution 
of purposes other than vacation trips, have 
proportionately greater percentages of trips 
im the several length groups above 5 miles, 
although 42 percent of these trips were in the 
Under-5-mile group. This, of course, is a 


1} wa 
“Puet 
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summer of 1951, four States. 


result of the increasing centralization of 
medical services in the larger places. 
Shopping trips exhibited the greatest pro- 
portion of short-length trips (under 5 miles), 
76 percent, as compared with 74 percent for 
educational, civic, and religious trips, 68 per- 
cent for work trips, and about 50 percent for 
each of the remaining purposes other than 
vacation trips and medical and dental trips. 


PURPOSE OF AUTOMOBILE TRAVEL 


The purpose for which the travel was per- 
formed is considered an important character- 
istic of any travel-habit study. In this report, 
purpose of travel is limited to passenger-car 
travel since most of the truck travel is per- 
formed for business purposes. All travel in 
passenger cars was classified according to the 
purpose for which the vehicle trip was made. 
For example, if the vehicle was being used to 
carry a passenger to work, the trip was 
classified as a work trip rather than a trip to 
serve a passenger, as would be done in most 
urban origin-and-destination studies. In this 
study, serving a passenger is considered only 
an incidental purpose and not the reason for 
which the vehicle is used. Also, returning 
home is not considered as a separate trip 
purpose in these studies. The return-home 


portion of the trip is classified according to the 
purpose of the outbound portion of the trip or, 
in the case of a round-trip involving three or 
more principal segments, the return-home 
portion is classified according to the major 
purpose involved for all segments, 


Distribution of Trips and Travel by 
Purpose 


The distribution of the number of trips and 
the amount of.travel according to trip purpose 
is shown in figure 18 and table 18. Roughly 
two-thirds of the total travel—73 percent of 
the trips and 60 percent of the vehicle-miles— 
was “necessity” travel, that is, travel made in 
connection with earning a living and for family 
business; and of the necessity travel itself 
about three-fourths of the vehicle-miles and 
two-thirds of the trips were made in connec- 
tion with earning a living. One-half of the 
vehicle-miles of travel and two-thirds of the 
trips made in connection with earning a living 
resulted from travel to and from work. 

About 5 percent of the trips and 3 percent of 
the travel was for educational, civic, and 
religious purposes. The remainder, about one- 
fourth of the trips and slightly over one-third 
of the travel, was made for social and recrea- 
tional purposes. 
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Figure 15.—Passenger-car trips classified by trip length and by residence of principal operator; summer of 1951, four States. 


The average trip length 'for each purpose 
is shown at the top of the bars in figure 18. 
As noted previously, the shopping trip was 
the shortest trip and the vacation trip was by 
far the longest. The distributions of travel 
in each of the four States were very similar 
for all the principal purposes. The only 
differences of any magnitude occurred in the 


of a “‘pleasure ride’’. 





and a high percentage of ‘‘other’’ while the 
other two States showed the reverse. 
was the result of differences in the inter- 
pretation placed by the States on the definition 


Relation of Travel Purpose to Resi- 


ALL PLACES 
(AVERAGE LENGTH - 8.3 MILES) 
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25,000MIORS9.999 
(AVERAGE LENGTH — 7.4 MILES) 
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100,000 & OVER 
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UNDER 5 





tion group of residence. For example, each 
group, with one exception, performed about 
45 percent of their total automobile travel in 
connection with earning a living. The only | 
deviation occurred in the places having a _ 
population of 25,000-99,999 in which 34 | 
percent of the travel was for earning a living. | 


This 


distribution between pleasure rides and 
“other” under the social and recreational 
purpose classification. Two of the States 
showed a low percentage of pleasure rides 


dence and Occupation of Operator 


As shown in figure 19 and table 19, the 
distribution of passenger-car travel by trip 
purpose was generally similar for each popula- 


This population group had a correspondingly 
high percentage of travel (50 percent) for — 
social and recreational purposes. ; 

Family business: accounted for a greater 





Table 14.—Distribution of passenger-car trips classified by one- 
way trip length and by residence of principal operator; summer 
of 1951, four States ! 


Distribution of passenger-car trips by trip length, according to residence 
of principal operator 
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Table 15.—Distribution of passenger-car travel classified by one-— 





proportion of the total travel by residents of — 
. | 


2 
| 







way trip length and by residence of principal operator; summer 
of 1951, two States } | 


Distribution of passenger-car travel by trip length, according to residence 
of principal operator 
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Table 16.—Distribution of passenger-car trips classified by one-way trip length and by occupation of principal operator; summer of 1951, : 






four States ! 





















































Distribution of passenger-car trips by trip length and occupation of principal overator 

Opera- 

tives 

. Crafts- ts 

tyieeen AERIS? All occu- Profes- Propri- a Store Wren ce semi- 

ne ee pations sionals SOEs a aug aioaicer forarhen, skilled | Protective | Personal |  House- Miscel- 
and AEG farm office agents, skilled and un- services SelyiGe wives laneous 2 
semipro- ana ei care clerks, Att laborers skilled workers 
fessionals officials omcew= | salesmen - . ate y woe: 
| oe anc 
| laborers 
| | 
DISTRIBUTION BY ONE-WAY TRIP LENGTH 
Miles Pet. PCG Pet. Ces Pct. Ck Ect: Pet. Pet Pet acre Pet 
ako 0) gs foe en Ba Eels hs 61. 7 63.3 68. 5 51.0 67.5 58.8 62.8 59. 5 61.0 67.6 66. 0 67.9 
$0. 2 ee Lee 18.9 16. 4 15.3 26. 6 16. 0 13. 6 18.2 20.1 20.4 14.2 18. 6 13.5 
10-144 2S es See ee 6.9 6.3 50 10.0 5.0 7.9 6.5 7.4 7.4 6.8 4.4 ole 
15-103. ee 3 ee 4.2 3.8 2.9 4.5 4.0 4.5 4.1 5.1 4.0 3.4 2.4 4.6 
90-20 22 ee eek eee 3.2 ue 2.6 4.0 2.6 5.3 3.2 3. 2 3.4 3.1 VA 2.3 
80-3022 es ee ee 1.8 2.2 1.3 1.9 1.8 3.0 1.9 1.8 .8 1.4 ier, yd | 
40=49 79 24". ee eee 1.0 1.8 1.0 .8 .9 1.4 .8 1.0 78 1.8 1.9 so 
BOSOG OSE aoe ee oe oe ee 15 1.9 2.0 20 1.3 3.3 1.6 1.3 .6 9 1.3 Ley. 
100: and ovetse..2- 2 ee Fats: 1.6 Alsi .2 9 2.2 9 .6 1.6 8 1.0 9 
Alltripgt. 22:82 ee 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
Average length, miles_.....------ | 8.3 10.4 7.8 7.9 7.6 12.2 8.3 8.8 7.6 7.6 8.0 7.6 
DISTRIBUTION OF TRIPS BY OCCUPATION 

Arkansas:, mine 2.2) 20 et eee 100. 0 12 15.4 11.2 11.5 1.9 17.2 19.0 1.9 1.0 4.0 5.7 
Louisiana =o. ee 100. 0 10.4 12.8 8.2 12.'5 2.7 20. 0 19.8 2,1 RST, 4.8 5.0 
Oklahonigtse: Se eee 100. 0 UBT 9.7 12.1 17.3 4.5 15.9 19.3 270 lea 3.5 6.2 
Wisconsin 42°. 52 e ees 100. 0 6.7 11.0 22. 4 Fos 3.0 18.6 21.8 9 ral 3.3 3.9 
Four States combined_-_-_-_-__- 100. 0 8.1 11.6 16.3 10.9 3.1 18.1 20. 6 1.6 132 3.7 4.8 




















1 Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin. 
2 Includes retired persons, occupations not otherwise classified, and occupations not reported. 
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Figure 17.—Passenger-car trips classified by trip length and by major purpose of trip; summer of 1951, four States. 
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Figure 18.—Passenger-car trips and travel classified by major purpose of trip; summer of 1951, four States. 
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Figure 19.—Passenger-car travel classified by major purpose of travel and by residence of principal operator; summer of 1951, four States, 


unincorporated areas (21 percent) than it 
did for residents of incorporated places (12 
percent). On the other hand, a_ higher 
proportion of travel for social and recreational 
purposes was found for the residents of incor- 
porated places (438 percent) than of unin- 
corporated areas (29 percent). 


The distribution of passenger-car travel 
by purpose of travel, classified by the occupa- 
tion of the principal operator, as shown in 
figure 20 and table 20, was fairly similar for 
nearly all occupations. 

Necessity travel ranged from 47 to 72 
percent for gainfully employed workers in the 
occupational groups, averaging 60 percent. 

Farmers did little home-to-work travel 
but had more than average related business 
travel, so they had nearly the same amount 
of total travel for earning a living as was 
found for other occupations. 


Cars of which traveling salesmen and agents 
were the principal operators traveled 67 
percent of their total mileage for the purpose 
of earning a living, whereas cars operated by 
persons in other occupations, excluding 
housewives and _ personal-service workers, 
traveled from 41 to 59 percent in this category. 

Cars of which the housewives were the 
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Distribution of passenger-car travel by purpose, according to residence 
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Figure 20.—Passenger-car travel classified by major purpose of travel and by occupation of principal operator; summer of 1951, four States. 
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COMPARISON WITH EARLIER STUDIES 


_ The road-use an@ motor-vehicle-allocation 
studies made by the State highway depart- 
ments between 1935 and 1940 and the motor- 
vehicle-use studies made since 1950 were all 


ownership and use than was available from 
other sources. The motor-vehicle-allocation 
studies were undertaken primarily to obtain 
information about the characteristics of 
motor-vehicle ownership, while the road-use 
studies were designed to obtain information 


obtain information comparable to that secured 
in both of the earlier types of studies, and 
additional information not obtained in either 
of the previous studies. 

There are some important differences in the 
procedures employed in the three types of 


studies. All are sample studies in which the 
aim is to obtain an indication of the character- 


about the characteristics of motor-vehicle 
use. The present studies are intended to 


| initiated for the purpose of learning more 
about the characteristics of motor-vehicle 


| Table 20.—Distribution of passenger-car travel classified by purpose of trayel and by occupation of principal operator; summer of 1951, 
four States! 
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istics of a “universe” by collecting information 
from a representative sample of cases selected 
from the universe. In most instances the 
universe selected for the earlier studies was the 
motor-vehicle registrations of the last pre- 
vious complete year. The basic universe 
selected for the newer motor-vehicle-use 
studies was the total number of dwelling units 
in the State being studied, although in some 
instances (not among the States reported on 
in this article, however) the commercial- 
vehicle registrations have been used as a 
supplemental universe to obtain information 
on the characteristics of ownership and opera- 
tion of certain classes of freight-carrying 
vehicles. 


Methods of Sampling 


The information sought in the road-use 
and motor-vehicle-use studies was obtained 
through personal interviews with the respon- 
dents. On the other hand, the information 
desired for the motor-vehicle-allocation studies 
was obtained through replies submitted by 
respondents to mail questionnaires. For the 
road-use studies, the practice employed in 
most States was to obtain interviews from a 
sample of approximately 2 percent of the 
passenger-car owners and 5 percent of the 
truck owners. Data on commercial buses 
were generally obtained on a 100-percent 
sample basis, with various methods being 
employed in the different States to collect 
information about publicly operated buses, 
such as school buses. 


One notable departure from the general 
methods described above was employed in 
those States in which the so-called “school 
method” of obtaining interviews was used. 
In these States, the study was set up as a 
school project in certain civics or government 
classes in selected high schools. Information 
about the ownership and operation of trucks 
and buses was usually obtained by regularly 
employed interviewers. 


In contrast to the procedures employed in 
the motor-vehicle-use studies, where the 
interviewers are given no latitude in selecting 
persons to be interviewed, considerable lati- 
tude was given to the road-use survey inter- 
viewers in selecting their interview prospects. 
The method most commonly employed in- 
volved the assignment of area or place quotas 
to the interviewers who were instructed to 
make their contacts on a more or less random 
basis. Controls were imposed, however, to 
insure that the samples obtained would con- 
form closely to known conditions in certain 
respects. These controls included the re- 
quirement that urban interviews be dis- 
tributed among persons employed in various 
occupations approximately according to the 
percentage distribution of these workers in the 
various occupations. Another requirement 
was that the year-model distribution of 
vehicles included in the sample be approxi- 
mately in agreemeat with the comparable 
distribution of vehicles registered. A third 
requirement imposed wherever possible was 
that interviews taken in unincorporated 
areas be distributed among residents on the 
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various road systems in proportion to the 
distribution of dwelling units among the 
systems as found in the roadinventory. Ina 
few instances, interviewers were given lists of 
persons to be contacted, but since these lists 
were usually drawn from the registration lists 
of the previous year the percentage of contact 
failures was generally high and this method of 
interviewing proved unduly expensive. 

In designing the basic sampling procedures 
for the motor-vehicle-use studies, advantage 
was taken of the more scientific sampling pro- 
cedures that had become general practice dur- 
ing the intervening period. The procedures 
adopted were essentially those used for the 
home-interview origin-and-destination studies 
that had been made by the State highway de- 
partments during the last few years in many 
of the larger cities. The sampling procedures 
used are described early in this report. 


Nature of Travel Information 
Obtained 


Perhaps the most important difference be- 
tween the road-use surveys and the motor- 
vehicle-use studies is found in the nature of the 
travel information obtained. In the earlier 
studies, an attempt was made to obtain data 
about the trips made to various points and for 
various purposes during an entire 12-month 
period, generally the 12-month period imme- 
diately preceding the date of the interview. 
The basic procedures designed for the present 
studies call for obtaining data only for trips 
completed on the most recent weekday and 
Saturday and Sunday. For the extended or 
complete motor-vehicle use study these pro- 
cedures provide that one-fourth of the inter- 
views should be obtained in each area sampled 
in each of the four seasons of the year. The 
effect of these changes in procedures should be 
to reduce memory bias or unreliability in the 
information obtained, and to provide uniform 
seasonal coverage of the areas sampled. 

In spite of the shortcomings of the proce- 
dures employed in the road-use and motor- 
vehicle-allocation studies, the results obtained 
in most States were surprisingly satisfactory, 
insofar as could be learned from comparisons 
made with known data or estimates calculated 
independently by other means. Data de- 
veloped from those studies have been used 
extensively in many different ways. 


Reconciliation of System 
Classifications 


It is not possible to provide direct compari 
sons of the information obtained in the road 
use and motor-vehicle-use studies for various 
reasons, one of the most important being th 
differences in highway system classificatior 
employed for the two studies. Table 21 com 
pares the mileages of the various system classi- 
fications of highways adopted for the twe 
studies in each of the four States. 


; 
| 


The system } 


classifications adopted for the earlier studies} 
were not necessarily the official or legal ones at} 


the time the studies were made, but were use 
classifications made especially for the financial 
and road-use studies of the highway planning 
surveys. The system mileages were obtained 
from tabulations prepared for the financial 
studies. 


For this comparison an attempt was made|} 


to bring the system classifications used in the 
earlier studies in line with those used in the 
motor-vehicle-use studies. In the case of Wis- 
consin, which has separate official county and 
town road systems, treated separately in the 
road-use studies, all such roads were ground 
into one system, and the data for them com- 
bined for purposes of comparison with the 
motor-vehicle-use studies. In the case of 
Louisiana, the so-called primary system as 
uewosted for the road-use study included 
most of the mileage treated separately as 
“other State highways” in the motor-vehicle- 
use study, and some mileage which has since 
been transferred to parish (county) jul 
diction. 


Comparison of Travel Distribution 


Figure 21 presents what may perhaps be 
the most significant comparisons that can be 
made between the findings of the road-use 
and motor-vehicle-use st@dies. In preparing. 
this presentation, certain combinations o} 
data were made to place the information from, 
both studies on a comparable basis. It wil! 
be seen that the rural-urban travel distribu» 
tion for residents of unincorporated areas wai! 
very similar in 1951 to that found in the 
earlier studies. For residents of all place: 
combined, the travel distribution in 1951 wall 
found to be generally similar to that of the 
earlier studies, except that the 1951 studie: 


Table 21.—Comparison of highway system mileages in 1936-37 and 1951; four ou 


Road system 


Arkansas 
1951 


Roads in unincorporated areas: 
State primary system 
State secondary system 
Local rural roads 


Subtotal 
Streets in incorporated places: 
Extensions of State roads 
Other streets 
Subtotal 


All roads and streets 


System mileage 


Louisiana Oklahoma 


1937 1951 1937 1951 


107, 921 
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ted areas, and incorporated places, 


total miles driven on ‘‘other rural roads” in 
1951 as compared with the earlier studies 
can probably be traced largely to a transfer 


S, uniuncorpora 


idents of all place 


The only important difference noted in 


rural travel distribution was in the case of 
Louisiana, but the increase in percentage of 


as shown by the 1951 motor-vehicle-use studies and the 1936 road-use studies; four States. 


. 


Figure 21.—Comparison of distribution of passenger-car travel by res 
incorporated places. 


indicated a somewhat smaller proportion of 
total travel was performed on the streets in 
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of a sizeable block of road mileage from the 
State primary to the State secondary system 
and a transfer of some roads to parish (county) 
jurisdiction. 

Another factor affecting the comparisons 
between the two studies is the change in the 
rural-urban composition of the population. 
Oklahoma in 1940 was 38 percent urban and 
in 1950 was 50 percent urban, Arkansas and 
Louisiana each reported an increase of about 
10 percent in urban population. Wisconsin 
reported about the same relation between 
urban and rural population as was found in 
1940.5 

It will be noted that in three of the four 
States the percentage of travel performed on 
streets of incorporated places was shown to 
be less in 1951 than in the earlier studies. 
This change cannot be explained completely, 
but there are certain factors which appear to 
make it seem reasonable. One is that the 
earlier studies were made during depression 
years when most people had less money to 
spend on taking long trips; therefore, a larger 
percentage of the trips occurred in the cities. 





5 Census of Population: 1950, Volume I, Number of Inhabi- 
tants (table 1 for each State). Bureau of the Census. 


In 1951, because of increase in vehicles in use, 
the travel by all residents of these States was 
considerably greater, in some instances almost 
twice as great, than it was at the time of the 
road-use study. Therefore, the total miles 
traveled on city streets was more in every 
case in 1951 than it was in the earlier studies. 
However, the greater proportionate increase 
in the miles traveled on rural roads was such 
as to have the effect of reducing the percentage 
of total travel on streets of incorporated 
places. 

For all population groups combined in the 
four States, the percentage of the mileage 
being driven outside the State of residence was 
the same for the two studies. The unincorpo- 
rated areas reported a smaller percentage of 
out-of-State travel and the incorporated places 
a larger percentage than was shown in the 
earlier studies. Among the individual States 
all but Wisconsin showed a smaller percentage 
of out-of-State travel in 1951 than was shown 
in 1936. 

A limited comparison of the distribution of 
travel by purposes can be made between the 
two studies in the four States. The basic 
distribution of travel in the road-use studies 
was between business and pleasure purposes. 


The former included travel to and from work, 
related business travel, and travel on family 
business such as shopping and going to the 
dentist. The pleasure travel, which in some 
instances was subdivided between social and 
recreational purposes, included vacation travel, 
pleasure rides, and the travel designated as 
educational, civic, and religious in the 1951. 
studies. On the basis of this classification, 
63 percent of the travel reported in the early 
studies in the four States was for business 
purposes, as compared with 60 percent in 1951. 
Although it would have been very desirable, 
it was not possible to make comparisons be- 
tween the earlier and later studies, of travel © 
classified by trip lengths. The earlier data 
were analyzed on a basis which involved 
classification of trips according to trip lengths 
only for trips extending beyond city limits. 
Because of the relatively high percentages of 
trips made which do not go beyond city limits, © 
especially by residents of urban places, and 
which are not separable from other trips in — 
the tabulations of trip length data required © 
for the motor-vehicle-use studies, it was not — 
possible to make a meaningful comparison © 
between the findings of the two studies in this — 
respect. 


Brakiné Performance of Motor Vehicles 


A New Publication of the Bureau of Public Roads 


The Bureau of Public Roads recently 
published a 170-page bulletin, Braking Per- 
formance of Motor Vehicles, reporting a study 
of the braking performance of motor vehicles 
in everyday traffic, of new vehicles in optimum 
condition, and of used vehicles before and 
after brake-system maintenance and improve- 
ment. The bulletin describes the effect on 
brake performance of such factors as speed, 
weight, vehicle type and capacity, and brake 
type, and reports on the capabilities of brake 
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testing devices. In all, 319 passenger cars, 
8 buses, and 1,071 trucks and truck combina- 
tions were tested. 

The bulletin discusses the general structure 
and provides the essential characteristics of 
practical brake regulations, and furnishes the 
basic data and interpretations thereof re- 
quired by appropriate authorities in making 
intelligent selection of values of performance 
to be used in the body of any brake regulation. 

An advisory committee representing indus- 


try and government aided the Bureau in the 
formulation of the program and procedures of 
the study, and reviewed and approved the 
analyses and report. More than 50 individual 
trucking operators cooperated by furnishing 
vehicles, drivers, and other facilities. 


Braking Performance of Motor Vehicles may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. 8. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 55 cents a copy. 
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